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The Rotarian has produced a gratifying 


number of result-producing inquiries, 


Mrs. L. C. Finnell 
Vice President and Treasurer 


S ays 


Finnell Systems, Inc. 
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“The Rotarian was originally selected as an advertising 
medium for our products because of its broad coverage 
among large and small-city top management men. Our 
careful circulation analysis decidedly confirms that your 
publication offered us one of the largest and most highly 
selective audiences among the men who buy or authorize 
the buying of power scrubbing, polishing and vacuum 
equipment for ind: strial and commercial establishments, 
hospitals, schools and institutions. 

“Of secondary importance to us is_The Rotarian’s low 


duplication with other horizontal executive magazines. Cuts) Floor-Cleaning Time 2/3! 

This is chiefly due to the circulation it has among the | PS iE 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR OWN FLOORS! 
Here again an advertiser has consistently found ample proot mag ag beotomner ogee tng ee 


nearest Finnell Bran ov Finnell System, Inc. 4710 East St, Elkhart, Ind. 


of the high readership of The Rotarian. This, plus the Svench Ollons in ofl prinsigel ction of the United States ond Const 
unquestioned buying power of the business and community 

é ; SRancuts 
leaders who comprise its subscribers (net paid circulation 


over 285,000) is the reason why The Rotarian is producing 











such satisfactory results for national advertisers. If you'd 
like to know more about this executive audience just drop 


us a line . There's no obligation. ising for Finneli Systems, Inc., for more than three decades 
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35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





NEW ScRUBBER-VAC 


LETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Boa; 
‘A Valuable Nugget’ White é 
Found by Mrs. CLAUDE SCHEUERMAN 
Wife of Rotarian | 
Beloit, Kansas 
Reading As Ye Sow—, by Dorothy FOR SMALL-AREA BUILDINGS 
Canfield, in THe Rotarian for Decem- / 
ber was a moving experience and a : | 
wholesome one. Finding a story j 
» that among the many that roll off 
presses is like discovering a valu- 
get " @ Specially designed for build- 
en ee ee l . ings with 2,000 to 15,000 


sq. ft. of floor space 





bes een on j : @ Applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
Rotarian Woe ee oie rinses, and picks up — in 
Quebec, Canada > : ONE operation! 
1, it is not so much the 
lest, in the circle of the =  @ Also handles the dry work 


nakes the Odd Shot photo - . 
rue Rorarian for December — polishing, et cetera 


but rather the “face the 
s face, so definite, so pro- 
tlined by the inner curve of 
and dominating the picture 


me Can be leased or purchased 


face: outlined by the inner = Now the labor-saving ad- 
curve of the wreath and ‘: vantages of combination- 
ghtly upward, clear-cut, strik- ; ; machine-scrubbing are 
available to small as 
well as larger buildings. 
The new 418P Finnell 
Scrubber - Vac cleans 
floors in approximate- 
ly one-third the time 
required with a conven- 
tional 15 or 18-inch polisher- 
scrubber using separate equipment for 
picking up. A Finnell Scrubber-Vac speeds 
cleaning by handling four operations in one! 
It applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up. (damp-dries the floor) 
—all in a single operation. 


All the refinements of Finnell’s larger combination 
machines are embodied in the new smaller unit, 
No. 418P, which has an 18-inch brush ring. Vacuum 
performs quietly. The machine is self-propelled — 
operator merely guides it. 


A profile formed in the wreath. SEE IT IN ACTION ON YOUR OWN FLOORS! 


eye and eyebrow, sharp Find out what you would save with a Finnell Scrubber- 

tly open mouth, and the sug- Vac. Finnell makes several models and sizes. Incidentally, it’s good to know 
a beard, short and pointing that when you choose Finnell Equipment, a Finnell man is readily available to 

nto the wreath at the lower help train your maintenance operators in its proper use. For demonstration, 
1 corner, from where the line consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
the nest; the ribbons at the System, Inc., 4702 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal 


ng around the top and back cities of the United States and Canada. 
A most interesting face, I 
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vith me that it seems to be , 
nee FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ “sr 
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be interesting to know if 
the photo bears any resem- Pioneers aad Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


e features of the lad on FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
» the wreath was placed. I / 
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PUNCHES sheets ond covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 
~ 


BINDS up to 250 books on hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige ...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ... easily ...economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
Pages turn easily 
Complete office equip 
costs less than a type 
-saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers 
Anyone can ere 
*PATEN PEN 


—B, SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip 
ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Beimont Ave., Dept. TR-1 
Chicago 14, lil. 
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WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 

Choice of 47 

Delicious Sea 

Food Dinners 


Appetizing 
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Free Parking 
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RICA'S OUTSTANDING 
ESTAURANTS IM CALIFORNIA . 


TOWN HOUSE STUDIO CLUB 


san francisco palo alto 








HOUSTON’S OLDEST FINE RESTAURANT 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


Ye Old College inn 








wonder. Just such strange things have 
been known to happen. 


A ‘Face’ in the Wreath 
Noted by Mrs. ArtHuR H. 
Wife of Rotarian 
Wenatchee, Washington 

Even before we noticed the robin sit- 
ting peacefully on her nest in the Odd 
Shot on page 57 of THe Rotarian for 
December, we noticed the face above 
her. It is looking in the same direction 
as the bird and with the ribbons of the 
wreath fluffed up for the Grecian-like 
hair. It’s rather a distinctive-looking 
young man with a faint trace of a Hel- 
lenic goatee. 

Surely this is the unusual happening 
of a three-in-one picture. Will you 
please take a look, too, so as to assure 
us we aren't seeing double or triple! 


POHLMAN 


A Responsive Chord 

Acknowledges HeENry MORLEY 

Publisher 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Hucknall, England 

Last July you were good enough to 
insert in THE Rotarian a letter from me 
chiding those U.S.A. and other Clubs 
that had failed to respond to the over 
tures of the Hucknall Club seeking to 
establish contacts on the international 
plane [see Talking It Over, page 1] 

It seems that my Epistle to the 
Americans has not been in vain, be- 
cause our International Committee has 
been cheered by a number of replies, 
all breathing a desire to be “sincerely 
yours in Rotary.” In each case we have 
taken up the theme. The outcome is 
“the human touch,” which this topsy 
turvy world sadly needs. 

We have had communications from 
Berne, Indiana; Seattle, Washington; 
East Liverpool and Ironton, Ohio; Ot 
Fulton, New York; 
London and Owen Sound, Ontario, Can- 
ada; and others. 

We desire to do all possible to en- 
courage and further understanding and 
goodwill and seek to reéstablish the 
waning creeds of your late Presideat— 
namely, the Four Freedoms. Happily 
we are striking a responsive chord. 


Equal Wages? It Depends! 

Says Louis FABIAN BACHRACH 

Rotarian 

Photographer 

Boston, Massachusetts 

I was very much interested in the 
debate-of-the-month Equal Wages for 
Women? [THe Rotarian for December] 
My own feeling about the matter is that 
women should receive just as much as 
men on any job where measurable out- 
put and no other factor need be con- 
sidered, But, in any other position, 
where permanence, possibility of execu- 
tive advancement, etc., is considered, 
a woman's value is not equal to a man’s, 
for the simple reason that such a job 
not only depends on actual production, 
but potential future value to the com- 
pany. In other words, when a man has 
the makings of an executive or semi- 
executive, his job becomes more and 
more valuable and permanent as time 


goes on. If he marries in the mean- 
time, he has an additional incentive for 
earning more money. With a woman, 
marriage usually means leaving her 
job, sooner or later, with a resulting 
expensive training period for her re- 
placement. I have noticed that a mar- 
ried woman always considers her hus- 
band’s job more important than her 
own, whether her husband works in 
the same company or for another. 

It is also true that it is difficult to 
find a woman who has the makings of 
a good major executive—possibly this 
will be less difficult in the future, but 
at present, in my opinion, such women 
are rare! Unquestionably, women have 
a very definite place in business, and at 
some things are better than men, but 
I do think the above factors are very, 
very important when discussing the 
problem of equal wages for equal work, 
because in the majority of cases the 
all-over factors in a particular job are 
not equal 

Then there is the physical factor— 
few women have the strength to carry 
the extra load in time of stress. This 
is recognized, I think, by most States 
where the laws pertaining to the em- 
ployment of women are quite definite 
on the number of hours worked. 


Fine Nonvoters? No! 

Says JuAN B. HERNANDEZ 

Executive, Laguna College 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

San Pablo City, The Philippines 

[Re: Should We Fine Citizens Who 
Pon't Vote?, debate-of-the-month, Tue 
ROTARIAN for November.] 

In The Philippines, I believe, the an- 
swer will be “No,” for the Filipinos 
are so jealous of their personal liberty 
that they will resent the step as an in 
fringement of their right as free men 
Cajole them to going to the polls, and 
you may yet succeed. But compel them, 
and you invite trouble. And both the 
Filipinos and their Government are hav- 
ing enough troubles these days without 
looking for more. 

Incidentally, some local wiseacres will 
tell you that in some regions of the 
country there is no need to fine citizens 
who don’t vote. For there will always 
be others who will vote for them, even 
if they are already dead, just to ensure 
the victory of their respective candi- 
These wiseacres will tell you 
that in those regions, considering the 
election results, even the trees and the 


dates 


“Gurney, must you bring the office 
home with you every single night?” 
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On the way to the polls (see letter). 
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A C ontest to Bring Out the Vote 
Cuas. W. Hines, Past 
: j, Rotary Club 
Barnes , Ohio 
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Fine Citizens Who Don't 
Rotarian for November]. During the 
recent election in Ohio they took it 
upon themselves to make sure that their 
own votes were cast. Here is how it 
was done: 

To spur voting before meeting time 
at noon on election day, the member- 
ship of the Club was divided into two 
contesting teams. The plan was effec- 
tive: only one member—Silas Warfield 
—had not voted by the hour and 
the enclosed photo [see cut] shows the 
result. John Hardwick, the captain of 
the losing team, is giving him a ride to 
the voting place. The captain of the 
winning Vernon Burkhart, is at 
the right. 

Yes, all 66 members of the Club voted, 
including “Si.” His excuse not vot- 
ing early was that the polls were not 
open. But that did not save him. 
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Starlings Not Quarrelsome 

Asserts CONVERSE CLEVELAND 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 

In his article on starling control, 
[We're Losing the Battle of the Birds, 
THE Rorarian for November], Stanley J. 
Meyer called starlings a nuisance, quar- 
relsome, etc. That they nuisance 
and need to be shot with an air rifle 


are a 
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ACAPULCO. GRO.— rey" a; MmIRADOR. All-year para- 
Good service Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mer. 
: Am. 60.00 j Sa! oP per person. RM Fri. 8:40 p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM —TUTWILER. 
$3.50 “up. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX—COUNTRY CLUB APARTMENT HOTEL. 100 
ompletely turnished apartments. Open all year For in 
formation write tw Frank J. Haberl, Mgr., 3030 N. 7th St. 


500 room 
iz Patton, 
12:30. 


Direction Dinkler 
Mgr. Kates: Eu. 
Wednesday, 
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» Mgr., 5600 XN Oracle Ro 
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W inter, M’ Wednesday, 
CALIFORNIA 
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bove Union que Kenneth art “Mer 
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FLORIDA 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN _ = 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 

Milton M.Chapman, Man. Dir. 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAMI BEACH 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL, 1 E 
high class tamily 
blocks from downtow 
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hotel eaterin FF Re 
W. Earle Spencer, Manager 
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rifle is the solution) 
pie, I'll agree. 

But not quarrelsome. They confer, 
chat, babble, and squeak. But they do 
not quarrel. 

They gather about 
every day in some 
comer tries for a landing, the others 
make room for him. No quarrels nor 
irritation—unless there’s not enough 
food for all. Then there’s an argument 
and rough work, but that's legitimate. 

Furthermore, this lack of quarrelling 
is not due to lack of fighting spirit. I 
saw a starling in a gutter picking at 
some tit-bit. A robin saw it and wanted 
it, so he dive-bombed at the starling 
and landed 3 feet away. 

Now, most any other bird would 
either have attacked the attacker or 
flown away. But not the starling. He 
merely drew in his head and crouched 
like a bulldog, looked at the robin, and 
said, with more contempt than defiance, 
“Yanh!” The robin was so taken aback 
that he nearly did a back somersault. 
The starling just went on eating. 

It was a lesson in control. While 
starlings must be shot in general, they 
form a lesson in particular, as other 
children of Nature That's what 
Nature and her children are for. 
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If you haven't 
thrown it out 
already— 


DO iT NOW! 


Make no mistake about it, you can 
throw out your accounts payable 
ledger entirely! Many companies 
have already done this...to their 
time-saving, money-saving advan- 
tage. You can, too, when you us¢ 
the scientifically designed Blue 
Streak voucher checks made by 
Todd.What’s more, your payments 
will be prestige-packaged ! 

With Todd Blue Streak vouchers, 
there’s no need to write separate 
check stubs, check registers or 
receipts. Envelope-addressing is 
out! Cash book and purchase 
journal postings can be reduced to 
only one a day, even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily. You cut 
ledger postings to almost zero 
save yourself needless, time-wast- 
ing historical accounting 
gain better internal control 

Todd Blue Streak vouchers are 
printed on Protod-Greenbac paper 
— guaranteed protection against 


and 


alteration and counterfeiting. Find 
out about them—no cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon now! 


r—--MAIL COUPON NOW! <= 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. R, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me 
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extended his literary fame beyond A As I Look Back—on Rotary  - 2 2 ire ee 
his native country when his Men of 4 : — 
Good Will, a 24-volume work pub- be New Milk Route. . . . . « Frontispiece. . . . 
ished between 1932 and 1945, was E Rotary Puts It Well . . . . . . William F. McDermott 
translated into English. After re- ‘ } ; 
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Guest Editorial 





As I Look Back—on Rotary 


SOME ANNIVERSARY-MONTH RECOLLECTIONS— 


BY THE MOVEMENT'’S FIRST PRESIDENT AFTER PAUL HARRIS. 


; STOP and look back into 
the past in these days when all 
eyes are focused anxiously on the 
future reminds me of a yarn Paul 
Harris liked to tell. The story 
concerned a strange bird that al- 
ways flew backward because he 
didn’t care where he was going, 
but he certainly wanted to see 
where he’d been 

None of us wants to fly back- 
ward. Few of us groan for the 
past. Still, there are certain values 
in taking an occasional backward 
glance for, as our old friend and 
Founder Paul well knew, “What 
is past is prologue.’”’” Now in Feb- 
ruary, as our 7,191 Clubs celebrate 
Rotary’s 46th birthday, is a fitting 
time to look at some of the events 
of yesterday that shaped the 
world-wide fellowship we know 
today. With your indulgence, my 
fellow Rotarian, I shall dip into 
my store of memories to illustrate 
them. 

Qne day in August of 1911, 149 
men from various parts of the 
.United States dropped their work 
and caught trains for Portland, 
Oregon — for the second Annual 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs. I was 
privileged to be one of them, hav- 
ing helped to start our Club in 
Philadelphia just a year before. 
Since its founding in Chicago in 
1905 (see page 15), 
Rotary had sprung 
up in 30 of the 
largest U. S. cities, 
and in Portland it 
was trying to find it- 
self. I was fascinated 
to hear earnest fellows from Min- 
neapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, 
and other places expound their 
views on what Rotary was, how 
far a Club should go in civie serv- 
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ice, how to explain Rotary to the 
public. 

The climax of that small re- 
union had overtones that ring to 
this day. It came when President 
Paul, presiding, read a message 
from a Chicago Rotarian named 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon, a busi- 
ness-school founder. The message 
ended with the words “He profits 
most who serves best.” 

Instantly the words made a 
“hit” and when the Convention 
adopted a Rotary Platform, they 
appeared as the final words in it. 
Brief in its language but broad 
in its meaning, the phrase has 
stood the test of time as a con- 
cise expression of Rotary funda- 
mentals. For 39 years it served 
as a motto available to Rotarians. 
Just last Summer in Detroit Ro- 
tarians of the world in their 41st 
~Convention made it, along with 
“Service above Self,” a Rotary 
motto. 

Another surprise, with meaning 
for the years to come, awaited us 
in Duluth, Minnesota, where our 
growing Rotary family held its 
third annual gathering. To our 
joy we found a delegation of five 
Rotarians from Canada present. 
They represented the new Rotary 
Club of Winnipeg, and Santa 
Claus and his reindeer could not 
have been more welcome. So 
then and there, with Clubs also 
formed in Britain and Ireland, we 
changed our name to the Jnter- 
national Association of Rotary 
Clubs, which later was shortened 
to Rotary International. Duluth 
saw the beginning of one of the 
most inspiratio: al elements in Ro- 
tary—the great annual friendly 
gatherings of Rotarians and their 
wives and children from many, 
many lands. If you will be in At- 


By Glenn C. Mead 


President of Rotary International, 1912-13; 
Member, Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 


lantic City, New Jersey, for Ro- 
tary’s 42d Annual Convention 
May 27-31, you will see what I 
mean. 

What were Rotarians talking 
and thinking about with respect 
to Rotary in those days “way back 
then”? Some were saying that 
Rotary could not thrive in a city 
of less than 20,000. Others felt 
that it could not flourish outside 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. Time 
and events have of course proved 
both views in error. On every 
hand Rotarians continued their 
groping for the true meaning of 
this Rotary and, indeed, in 1914 
they set up a “Committee on 
Philosophy and Education” to 
gather the best thinking of Ro- 
tarians everywhere on the subject 
and then to “write down Rotary.” 
I was honored to serve with that 
Committee and I recall with a 
great pride in my fellow Rotarians 
of that day the vast outpouring of 
earnest thought they addressed to 
us. 


Tue FUTURE HISTORIAN of 
Rotary will conclude, I am cer- 
tain, that the foundations of the 
movement were planned and laid 
with the utmost care. 

But my love of Rotary as I 
knew it then is second to my 
hopes for it for tomorrow. I can 
do no better than to echo words 
my dear late friend Paul Harris 
spoke in 1912 as he stepped down 
from the Presidency: “The gran- 
deur of Rotary is in its future, not 
in its past. This is the matin, 
not the vespers, of Rotary. The 
call for . . . conscience-responsive 
thought has never been more in- 
sistent since the birth of Rotary 
than at the present day. Men will 
arise to the call. 
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New Milk Route 


CT ER 16 a fare evens be 
community than putting milk into babies.” So 
said a man named Winston S. Churchill. So, 
in effect, says UNICEF—the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Endowment Fund which 
in its four years has fed over 8 million under- 
nourished children in scores of lands from Po- 
land to Pakistan. Milk, “the perfect food,” is a 
mainstay in that supplemental-feeding plan— 
which has lately begun to reach children in the 
interiors of Latin-American lands. . . . Here 
you see how it works out in Guatemala, where 
UNICEF and the Guatemalan Republic are co- 
Operating to better-feed some 15,000 school chil- 
dren in the isolated highlands. The photos show 
bearers “packing” casks of UNICEF milk up a 
mountain path near beautiful Lake Atitlan . . . 
and a school of Indian youngsters making the 
most of it. To their health! 
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IN ITS PRINCIPLE OF SELFLESS SERVICE 


IS THE KEY TO USEFUL, SATISFYING LIVING. 


By William F. McDermott 


~ 


Mosr of us are brought u actually got out extras and made 


accept the gospel of getting money! In another instance a 
Every encouragement is gi\ high-pressure self-driver tried t 
to measure our worth i! n get a million-dollar insurance pol- 
the degree to which itstriy icy, but was refused, although the 
the other fellow physical examination gave him a 
All through life w high rating. An expert observet 
or unwittingly p ours for spent a few days with him and 
an important rol 1 scl we then reported: “His pace will kill 
want to be ugh r ol ) him inside of a year.” It did. He 
stand at the hea the class i felt no one else could do his job 
business (if it’s y the peanut and died in his prime. 
business) we want to be one uj Later I became a clergyman and 
on our competito! In the home in the course of my pastoral duties 
we want to rule, in lul I buried scores of men who died 
preside. We al lways ins prematurely by their own hand 
status one way th not deliberate but actual sui- 


assurance that position give cides. Vanity was behind most of 
our uncertain inner selves their deaths ‘No one else can 
the pity of it is that our is do my work,” more than one told 
are often squandered a1 isdi me Someone else will do yout 
rected: we could in the last anal work,” I answered all of them. A 


sis get more real assurance fron 


financial wizard protested my ban 

a sense of worth, of being etul on uncovered heads at a_ burial 

I remember a g1 netropol service during a blizzard. “I can 

tan newspaper on whicl vorked ake it!” he boasted. He did, all 

for many yeat It lost t pul ght—he took pneumonia, and a 
1 week later I buried him 

aa lis} ib ind Nor does the impulse toward 


° 


pleasurable suicide confine itself 
to the upper brackets. The rest of 
us slavishly imitate the pattern 
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set by the conspicuous successes, 





trying to be big frogs in little pud- 
dles. If we can’t get distinction 
through money, we'll settle for 
fame. If we can’t get fame on a 
large scale, we'll settle for home- 
town fame instead. A writer once 
spoke over the radio in New Or- 
leans of a group of his friends who 
were, as he put it, “internationally 
famous locally.” 

In cases big and little, of course, 
the mistake springs 
from confusion over goals. With 
all our basic drives geared to send 
us forward, we have little chance 
to look around. In lucid intervals, 
however, we recognize that status 
and position do not constitute the 


obviously 


sum and substance of happy liv- 


ial 


ing. There is in all of us at times 
the desire to shift emphasis over 
from the bootless pursuit of suc- 
cess to the rewarding pursuit of 
happiness. For just as a sense of 
importance is subjective, ingrow- 
ing, and eventually frustrating, so 
a sense of usefulness is objective, 
satisfying, and cumulative. Ro- 
tary puts it well: Service above 
Self. 

But how can a man reverse his 
field and do all the other things he 
has to do? One who suddenly sets 
out to be useful is in for some 
sharp disappointments unless he 
figures carefully on how to give 
his better nature the upper hand. 

There are ways of making the 
shift. You can.begin by following 
a principle laid down by Theodore 
Roosevelt. He felt that a man 
should give to the profession or 
vocation from which he earned 
his livelihood at least 10 percent 
of his time in free instruction and 
counsel to those who were trying 
to learn or to get started in the 
same line. This principle can be 
widely applied. It could be car- 
ried out through a plan of voca- 
tional adoption whereby a man in 
a craft or profession takes a 
youngster and teaches him the 
ropes. It could be done by part- 
time teaching, by opening up the 
home one evening a week for 
classes, by teaching what a per- 
son knows best in any of the many 
adult schools, by offering one’s 
service to local high schools. 
There are a dozen and one practi- 
cal ways by which a man can rec- 
ognize his obligation and, even in 
the glare of success, develop a 
skill in usefulness. 

The danger here, of course, is 
that many a man under such a 
plan would simply complicate his 
life still further. He would take 


“Shortly the walls began to crack... 
the aqueduct began to fall apart.” 


Illustrations by John Merryweather 


on an extra task and thereby miss 
all the benefits. The idea is to tithe 
one’s efforts, to cease for a spell 
the mad preoccupation with get- 
ting ahead and search for and test 
out methods of distributing parts 
of ourselves to the commonalty of 
men. It is the point of view we 
need to get, the habit of analyti- 
cally judging our motives in terms 
of whether an act is designed to 
benefit our station or to assist 
others. 

One can find any number of im- 
portant community projects upon 
which to bestow his energies. But 
the gain will be small if he merely 
responds to an aching conscience 
and sets out merely to imitate the 
good works of others. The whole 
struggle to achieve a fullness of 
selfhood must be kept on a plane 
of deliberate decision. 

Not long ago I talked with a 
young man who had launched out 
on a poison-ivy-eradication proj- 
ect. A group of Boy Scouts in a 
suburban town had put up a no- 
tice in the post office that ‘they 
would tackle poison ivy anywhere 
at any time. Netdless to say, they 
got 125 telephone calls in short 
order. When I saw the Scout, he 
and his fellows had been busy 
dashing all over the community 
with apparatus and spray. The 
leader of the group had kept up 
his regular Summer work as a 
swimming-pool lifeguard and he 
had made some good money. But 
what he wanted to talk about, 
what made him glow, was the ad- 
venture in usefulness. With imag- 
ination he had found a job that 
cried out to be done, and I dare- 
say the experience of doing it will 
color the rest of his days. 

The sad thing is that in our ef- 
forts to prove ourselves important 
in the competitive struggle, parts 
of us actually dry up and virtually 
disappear. Scientists tell us that 
there are more than 100 vestigial 
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organs in the modern body. These 
are organs (such as the vermiform 
appendix and the 
ear) which were once functional 
but have now defunct 
through lack of Like- 
wise faculties which are normal 


muscles of the 


bet ome 


exercise 


can disappear from our souls un- 
less we give them a chance to 
continue 

have to go out of our way or 


strong. We don’t always 


launch a big program to aid these 
faculties in their development 
Many times we don’t even have 
A turn- 
about from the stri to be a 


to go out of our homes 
“big shot” will sensitive 
to actions that now not even 
occur to us. I know one family 


arranged, in spite of 


which has 

the disturbance, to have 

borhood children without pianos 
t 


neigh- 


use for practice 
longer needed 
dren are away 
man has loane¢ 
a bedfast write 
sands of unused 
various sorts 
could be put inte 
of us were bent 
our faculti 
improving 0 
boss and the 

Latest figu 
the United Sta 
than 400,000 
foster care 
whose parents, for on 
another, cannot 
give them good hon 
to be “farmed out 
basis to propet 
homes cannot 

Everywhere 
more voluntee! 
as part-time 
hospitals o1 
act as judge 
a Boy Scout 
badge, to help 
in office work 
to work with Travelers 

Sidney Dai 
normal people 
est form of self-seeking Instead 
of the phony ti that 
comes trom ing the 
walk, a sense usefulness affords 
the healthy igment of 
one’s true self. The difference this 
makes on the total personality is 
enormous 

For instance, one may be 


to retire from importance, but 
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need never retire from usefulness 
It’s the guaranty of men who 
reach the compulsory retirement 
age at 60, 65, or 70 that they have 
a far better chance to live beyond 
the average of 18 months’ exist- 
ence thereafter. 
a hobby.” I say, “Get a hobby 
and die quick.” Why? 
frustration enters in when a man 
who has led an active life sud- 
denly turns to play as his chief 
occupation. It may work out all 
right for the second childhood, be- 
cause a hobby is for pleasure, and 


Some say, “Get 


Because 


pleasure is essentially an infan- 
tile objective. But if a man is to 
be reasonably happy, he must feel 
he is used, not merely amused 
Thousands of Rotarians have 
learned that the feeling of useful- 
ness rather than the feeling of im- 
portance sustains us as we grow 
older. Moreover, it contributes to 
our health and well-being as we 
go along. In A.D. 109 Roman le- 
gions built an aqueduct in Spain 


“I buried scores of men. . . . Vanity 
was behind most of their deaths.” 


For 1,800 years (60 generations) 
that aqueduct 
wate! 


carried sparkling 
About the turn of the cen- 
tury, Spaniards decided that the 
aqueduct should be relieved of its 
task and preserved for posterity 
lines and 
Shortly the 


They laid modern pip¢ 
diverted the water 
walls began to crack in the sun 
and the aqueduct began to fall 
apart. As Albert Trussell points 
out, what ages of service could not 
destroy, idleness rapidly ruined 

When one shifts the emphasis 
over to the side of usefulness, he 


develops an expectancy toward 
life. It’s the difference between 
riding in the cab of the locomo- 
tive rather than in the luxury of 
the observation car. The cab may 
be rough going, but it is incom- 
parably more exhilarating. You 
can see what’s coming, not what’s 
going. The future is moving to- 
ward you, getting larger and larg- 
er all the time, instead of the past 
disappearing from getting 
constantly smaller and smaller. 
The important people who lounge 
in the observation car are bored, 
waiting to be entertained and de- 
livered. The man in the cab has 
the priceless advantage of feeling 
that he makes a difference. 
Indeed the practice of useful- 
ness involves a sharp change ina 
man’s outlook and_ philosophy. 
Even if he pledges himself to the 
idea and daily engages in exer- 
cises to attain it, the struggle will 
be in vain unless it has some effect 
upon his thinking. It is our minds 
that must be changed, for we are 
dealing here with the very nature 
and function of existence. The 
master statement about true use- 
fulness, and the infallible stand- 
which anyone can judge 
his own motives and actions, is to 
be found in the heart of the New 
Testament: “Let your light [not 
yourself] so shine before men that 
your good works 


you, 


ard by 


they may see 
[not you personally] and glorify 
your Father [not the doer] which 
is in heaven.” 

Peter Odegard, until recently 
president of Reed College, says 
that he has two types of problems. 
One is urgent, the other is impor- 
tant. And he adds: “The urgent 
problems are never important and 
the important problems are never 
urgent.”” Only as we are closeted 
with our thoughts and arrive at 
some real understanding of the 
source of genuine satisfaction Cait 
we escape the futility of urgent 
striving and turn to the important 
problem of fulfilling ourselves. 
When we do this, the usefulness 
motive becomes ingrained in our 
natures, so that putting service 
above self is spontaneous rather 
than calculating, natural instead 
of forced. 

When a man reaches this stage, 
he becomes a highly important 
citizen, although the thought will 
never cross his mind 
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trom the 


HE PLANE begins its de- 
T scent. The particolored 

patchwork of the landscape 
grows more distinct between the 
tufts of clouds. The eye picks out 
a highway stretching to the west, 
and on it, 
there are only two or three ve- 
hicles. Now the ordered fields give 
v woodland dotted with 


as far as one can see, 


plane turns, comes down, 
i ‘ts its wheels on the runway 
of Templehof. Hurrying through 
the huge buildings of the airport, 
marvels that they 
were either untouched or restored, 


traveller 


ind he reaches a waiting taxicab. 
His immediate destination is a 
hotel in the Kurfiirstendamm— 
h it he motors from the 
outh of Berlin to the west, keep- 
ing well clear of the center. There 
ng remarkable about the 

so far: at first there are large 
grassy spaces; then appear 


ind to re 


IN DUNES OF RUBBLE 
LIES A DETERRING PROPHECY 


FOR GREEDY MEN. 


clumps of modern buildings—bits 
of city that show good urban plan- 
ning. 

Now the footprints of Mars 
grow clearer. Here and there is 
a disintegrated house. Every- 
where are the scars of reconstruc- 
tion. But the total impression is 
not much different from that of 
the West End of London four or 
five years ago. 

But the closer one comes to the 
once-famous Tiergarten, the grim- 
mer the aspect grows. A crumpled 
building appears every 100 yards 


By Jules Romains 


Distinguished French Author 


or so, and one is struck by a feel- 
ing no other European city gives: 
the corpses of these buildings lie 
where they fell—heaps of plaster 
and broken brick and tortured 
girders. Some of these masses rise 
two stories high. Only the streets 
have been cleared. The ground 
lies buried under the masonry 
and steel that once graced it. At 
first one is stunned. Later one be- 
gins to understand. 

The Kurfiirstendamm was a 
kind of Champs Elysées (or Fifth 
Avenue or Bond Street )—less lux- 
urious, but comparable in its con- 
glomeration of glittering shops, 
sidewalk cafes, restaurants, and 
elegant crowds. 

Today it starts off with a ruined 
and blackened church—the fa 
mous Gedachtnisskirche or Me- 
morial Church—and it continues 
on as a living, albeit gravely in 
jured, avenue. The proportion of 
ruins is sensibly greater than in 


Phote: U. 8. Signal Corps from Acme 


Berlin's foremost edifice—the Reichstag or parliament building—as it looked at the end of the war. It is in the Soviet sector. 
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London’s Oxford Street, and the 
distribution more capricious. A 
block of four or five buildings 
stands practically untouched; the 
next group is rubble. 

Wherever possible, the street- 
level floors have been made habit- 
able and are used. In some of 
them the only shops that have any 
pretense of style in present-day 
Berlin have reopened. On the site 
of one ruined building the French 
Government has built a Maison de 
France, a well-patronized center 
of culture and entertainment 

Up to this point the traveller 
has seen nothing in the way of 
ruins to which we of Europe, alas, 
have not become accustomed. But 
this is only the beginning. From 
the Platz where the ruined Ge- 
dachtnisskirche stands, there 
stretches to the east and north a 
devastation of higher degree—but 
we must go still farther. Then we 
shall begin our trip through the 
real ruins of Berlin, and at the 
same time receive one of the 
starkest lessons history can offer. 

I have seen most of the cities 
that were destroyed or maimed 
during the recent conflict. In my 
own France I saw Le Havre on 
the morrow of liberation; Caen 
and Dunkerque a little later; 
Rouen, Tours, and many others— 
I need not make a funeral oration 
In other parts of Europe I have 
seen London Hamburg, 
Munich, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and so on. I cannot say that, on 


Liége 


the whole, Berlin leaves the im- 
pression of utter destruction such 
as haunts the memories of those 
who saw Le Havre in 1945 or, in 
a different way, those who saw 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

But the mind, as well as the 
eye, is busy, and it needs no re- 
minder that Berlin was a city of 
vast area; that with 4 million in- 
habitants it covered a_ terrain 
some 20 times as great as Paris 
In its palmy days, Berlin was a 
city of wide streets and buildings 
of modest height. It was a monu- 
ment of urban planning, favorably 
spread out with free access to air 
To make it a perfection of ruin 
equal to that of Le Havre would 
have required a destructive force 
50 times as great as that which hit 
it. As it is, Berlin is the greatest 
collection of ruins that the modern 
world can write in its debit col- 
umn. 

But this is not all. There is a 
spectacular quality, I felt, in 
these regions of ruins. I am not 
thinking of the historic and monu- 
mental center of Berlin, the deso- 
lation of which has been so oft 
described: the Brandenburg Gate, 
the Chancellery, the embassies, 


the University, the Cathedral, the 
Imperial Palace, the City Hall 
The like of these seared skeletons 
of famous buildings can be seen 


everywhere. But no capital has 
sO many—unless it be some an- 
cient city such as Rome which has 
taken centuries to become its own 


War left miles of Berlin streets looking like this segment of the Kaiserdamm, one 


of the city’s main thoroughfares. The gaping hole in the pavement reveals a subway. 
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cemetery. Nowhere else have I 
seen anything like the “no man’s 
land” between Berlin’s north sub- 
urban Kreuzberg and the, Stadts- 
mitte or center of the city. 

Imagine the business district of 
any large city become not a field 
of ordinary ruins but, alas, a 
desert of mounds completely de- 
void of human life—where no one 
has made the slightest effort to 
rebuild anything, where one walks 
alone among dunes, not of sand as 
in the Sahara, but of shards of 
brick and of mixed debris. In this 
complete ruin, in this clinker of 
a city which no one dreams of 
restoring, one is surprised that 
anyone should have taken the 
trouble to clear the streets. For 
no one uses them; no one has any 
business to do along them. One 
can understand why, in a city 
where the task of digging out 
reached such proportions, people 
gave up, or turned to something 
less foolish 

Now all this arose from a crim- 
inal policy. All this is a punish- 
ment for political errors. At the 
turn of the century, this city of 
3erlin was one of the most mod- 
ern, if not the most beautiful, of 
cities; it was furthest advanced on 
the scale of man’s most recent 
achievements, and it could look 
forward to a most cheerful future. 
It was the metropolis of an empire 
that had only to refrain from in- 
temperance and remain courteous, 
restrained, and even a little benev- 
olent toward its neighbors to 
achieve preponderance in Europe 
and become the most important 
element in the European federa- 
tion; it could have attained the 
outstanding position in Europe, in 
both moral and material spheres. 
Never has a people paid so dearly, 
nor in so short a time, for the 
mistake of having formed, or of 
accepting as its own, an evil 
policy. 

Perhaps those who today seem 
about to give wav—as did Wil- 
helm II and later Hitler—to the 
temptations of pride and power, 
should walk through the ruins of 
Berlin. How could they escape 
saying: “Here, perhaps, is the fate 
that awaits my country and my 
capital. Here, perhaps, under the 
ashes of this Chancellery, lies the 
vision of the bunker where I, like: 
a smoked-out fox, shall perish!” 
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SOME TIMELY REFLECTIONS, 


IN ROTARY’S BIRTHDAY MONTH, 


ON HUMAN HELPFULNESS. 


By Philip Lovejoy 


General Secretary, Rotary International 


Maa. OSKINEGHISH is a 


13-year-old Indian girl who is 
spending her life flat on her back 
in a hospital in Selkirk, Manitoba, 
Canada. She has_ tuberculosis. 
Physically she is in difficulty. Fre- 
quently she is in pain. What does 
life hold for her? Sometimes when 
people in this condition I 
wonder what would be my atti- 
tude if I too were in a similar con- 
dition. Would I feel sorry for my- 
self? Would I feel that somehow 
the world had cheated me? When 
I was an adolescent, I had the 


I see 


children’s disease of chicken pox. 
I had to remain in the house for 
several days. I was deprived of 
having the fun I thought I had the 


right to enjoy 
myself 
Sitting by the window in my 
living room, I saw a hunchbacked 
old lady trudging down the street 
carrying a burdensome bundle, 
seemingly too heavy for her. Ap- 
parently it was a washing to be 


I did feel sorry for 


done. She was going on her way 
doing what she could do, and per- 
forming a very useful service to 
Immediately my own 
troubles seemed as nothing. There 
walked someone worse off than I. 
Doesn't this happen many times in 
this world? Don’t we often find 
someone worse off than we are? 

But let us get back to my friend 
Mary I say “my friend” for, 
though I have never seen her, the 
other day through a Rotarian doc- 
tor friend of mine Mary sent me a 
plaster cast of an American In- 
dian’s head, hand painted in the 
tribal colors, which she had made 


society 


Small brownish spots on the skin 
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while lying flat on her back. Mary 
was getting outside of herself. 
Even though in pain, she was 
thinking of others. Her joy in life 
consisted not in bemoaning an un- 
just fate, but rather in thinking of 
someone else for whom she might 
dosomething. I wasdeeply touched 
by this act of thoughtfulness 
Mary, by her simple act, had set 
the example for me to follow. It 
wasn’t what Mary was against in 
this world that had been unkind to 
her, it was what;she was for, and 
she was willing to do something 
about it. So many times I hear 
people who are against this and 
against that. I often wonder what 
they are for. For what are they 
willing to work? For what will 
they stand? For what will 
they utilize their feeble energies? 
For I suppose that each of us in 
this worried world must feel a 
sense of feebleness. Seemingly, 
overpowering torrents are slightly 
beyond the horizon, ready to en- 
gulf us without a moment’s notice. 
Was it you and I who helped to 
bring about present-day condi- 
tions? Maybe so, maybe not. The 
point now for each of us to realize 
is that they are as they are, and 
we have to start from where they 
are, and from where we are to do 
something about them. We don’t 
like the situation? Do we merely 
criticize the mythical “they” for 
not doing something to help bring 
about a change, or do we sit down 
and prepare a constructive, well- 
worked-out plan for the desirable 
change? Subsequently, do we then 
stand foursquare for that desired 
change, and enlist the support of 
others to do the positive thing? 


In this vast world of 2 billion 
people any single act that we may 
undertake is infinitesimal. Too fre- 
quently we are reluctant to take 
time to be for something on the 
theory that what we are for, or 
what we do, is_ insignificant. 
Others, however, somewhere are 
doing something for things in 
which they believe. Otherwise, 
what has caused nations and con- 
ditions to be as they are? Isn't it 
the result of the sum total of the 
impact of man upon Nature over 
the thousands of years that has 
brought us to where we are? 
Aren’t most of our problems man- 
made? If so, can’t they be man- 
solved, especially if man will keep 
in tune with the Infinite? 

If we analyze the situation, it 
must have been the individual acts 
in the mass that have brought 
about present conditions, both 
good and bad. Do you remembe: 
the fellow who played the triangle 
in the orchestra? His only func 
tion was to tinkle the triangle a 
couple of times in a great sym- 
phony. He practiced to be sure 
he would tinkle the triangle cor- 
rectly and in time with the rest of 
the musicians. Would it have mat- 
tered had he not tinkled it at the 
time when. it was to be tinkled? 
Would the audience have missed 
the tiny tinkle? What if the oboe 
player had also missed, and per- 
haps also a couple of violins? How 
does a symphony come to pass ex- 
cept as a composite 
of the instruments of 
the respective play- 
ers? Each must be 
of great value, but 
it’s the sum total, or 
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as the sign said the other day 
when my daughter was looking at 
it in San Francisco—if freckles 
would only get together, what a 
wonderful coat of tan they would 
make. It is the cohesiveness of in- 
dividual contributions that makes 
for success and progress 

How many times have I seen it 
recently! In Brisbane, Australia, 
where my voice was creaking from 
constant use and the surrounding 
cold, Rotarian Eric Plumridge told 
me that I needed some lozenges of 
honey and glycerin. I thanked 
him, and the next day found my- 
self at a District Conference in 
Lismore, 200 miles south of Bris- 
bane. Going into the meeting I 
was stopped by a visiting Rotar- 
ian. He handed me a package from 
Eric, who had found it impossible 
to come to the meeting. Opening 
the package I found nearly two 
pounds of the lozenges Eric had 
mentioned, and a note to remind 
What a 
simple act, but it enabled me to 248) 
through that 
ence without a break in my voice 

In the course of the talks at the 
District Conference in Katoomba, 
I had mentioned a woman 


me of the conversation 


strenuous Confer- 


whom 


I knew, who raised S She 
had told me ] 
flowers for the 


them with het 
numerous occasi 
plucked just one rose 
vase, and taken it 
down the street to 
ill 

The other da. 
from the wife 


had been at the Katoomba Confer- 
ence, telling me that, since the 
Conference, she had been sending 
a small box of flowers, plucked 
from her garden, to the local hos- 
pital each week. 

Pollyanna stuff, you say? Well, 
if all the seemingly insignificant 
acts of service were put together, 
what a wonderful rainbow of cheer 
they would constitute. Isn’t it the 
small unostentatious act coupled 
with myriads of simple acts per- 
formed by others that make the 
complete picture of harmonious 
living? Remember the match 
story? It happened at the Chicago 
Music Land Festival, held in the 
great Soldier Field. It is 10 o’clock 
at night, the flood lights in the 
stadium are extinguished. It is 
pitch dark. A signal is given and 
each of more than 75,000 people 
takes from his pocket a packet of 
matches. At a second signal each 
takes off one match and closes the 
packet cover. At a third signal 
each strikes his individual match, 
and the stadium is a glow of light, 
the result of the combined efforts 
of 75,000 people, each doing an 
infinitesimal act. Does it matter if 
some do not participate? Well, if 
no one lit a match, darkness would 
continue. Therefore, the individ- 
ual match must count for some- 
thing 

_In_this world today we are con- 
fronted with choices as to the way 
of life that shall prevail. There are 
forces at work to change the way 
of life that has been so precious to 
millions of people, the way of life 
that has been wrested even in 


Photo: Miller-Hoil 


Students from ten lands make up a “miniature Security Council’ at a Rotary meet- 
ing in Alliance, Ohio—typifying Rotary helpfulness in making U. N. aims known. 
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blood from the dark distant past 
of inhumanity and intolerance. 
Through the years man has al- 
ways desired to reach up and 
gather a little star dust to better 
his life! He has desired to inte- 
grate his personality that he might 
be a person, that he might think, 
believe, and act as he desired, pro- 
vided he gave to his neighbor the 
same right, and did nothing that 
would harm his neighbor. Those 
rights, once achieved, have become 
increasingly precious to millions 
upon millions of people. Though 
enjoying such rights, many mil- 
lions who have inherited them 
from their ancestors, who paid the 
price that they might come to pass 
are now oblivious to that price that 
was paid, and the price that must 
continually be paid if these rights 
and privileges are to continue to 
exist. 


Compete consideration fo1 
the welfare of all is involved 
Is it conceivable that there may 
come to pass through energetic ac- 
tion on the parts of some, a time 
when there will be psychological 
and physical servitude just be- 
cause millions upon millions who 
do possess these precious rights 
have been unwilling to make the 
sacrifices essential to their reten- 
tion? Is not the time again upon 
us to realize that there is no myth- 
ical “they” in the lands where 
these freedoms and rights exist, 
that “we” are in effect the “they” 
which so many talk about as being 
responsible? 

Freedom requires a price. Those 
who possess it must pay this price 
or lose the freedom. Scattered 
over the world are millions upon 
millions who do desire to main- 
tain these hard-earned freedoms 
The time is at hand for these mil- 
lions to get together and present 
a united front which will result in 
their retention. It is the story of 
the freckles—if they would get to- 
gether, what a wonderful coat of 
tan they would make! Thus each 
of us, with the dominant desire to 
preserve these freedoms, must do 
his seemingly insignificant acts, 
which, when coupled with others, 
will result in a united front to 
retain that which is so precious 

There is an old cliché which 
says, “It is later than you think.” 
It is at such a moment in which 
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free mankind is now living. It is 
not too late to achieve, but it is 
later than we think. The challenge 
is around the corner, and we are 
at the corner about to turn. Let 
us be sure that we turn to the 
right—to the right way of continu- 
ing to live under a system of mini- 
mum controls that will make for 
successful living. Each must see 
problems in his own and the so- 
cial life about him. How many 
people look but do not see? Each 
must be able to solve those prob- 
lems, but, far more important, 
each must have the will to take 
the necessary steps to bring about 
their solution, and it is at this im- 
portant point that lethargy and 
ennui overtake us. 

In such a world of challenge, 
Rotary offers its contribution to the 
end desired by so many millions. 
It is the service way—through in- 

acts. It is the advance- 
the general welfare with 
us going along in the gen- 
ancement, rather than pri- 
a personal advancement 
ut regard to the other fellow. 
were the Objects of Rotary 
1ore timely than now. Look once 
again at the Second Object and see 
if properly practiced by all 
concerned, a solution to many of 
our vocational problems. Look at 
the Four-Way Test as one of the 
main methods of implementing 
that Object. See in the Third Ob- 
ject the way to better communi- 
ties; and in the Fourth, the ulti- 
desire for a peaceful, har- 
world of men united in 

il of service 
like-minded men did their 
seemingly insignificant tasks 
aimed at preserving these free- 
is of the right to believe and 
ind say, and act in a man- 
esigned to promote the gen- 
welfare, what marvellous re- 
s could be achieved! Each of us 
t set himself a private little 
job in thoughtfulness and he!pful- 
ness to others, cultivating a “we” 
feeling as opposed to a “they” atti- 
tude. Let each blueprint the little 
thing he can do in his own com- 
munity, state, and nation to pre- 
serve his nation’s precious herit- 
age. If each of us, so believing, 


€ 
€ 


would so act, there need be no psy- 
chological and physical servitude 

If freckles would only get to- 
gether 
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HOW ROTARY WAS BORN IN CHICAGO 
JUST 46 YEARS AGO THIS MONTH. 


[It WAS JUST an ordinary 
office door—heavily framed, 
opaquely glazed, and numbered 
711. Yet on the night of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1905, it held in and then 
let out upon the world an idea 
that has warmed the lives of 
millions of people in 80 or more 
lands. Behind it that night the 
first Rotary Club was born. 

It is a story that can be told 
and retold—and it will be this 
month in 7,200 cities from 
Aabenraa to Zwolle as 344,000 
business and professional men 
gather to mark this 46th birth- 
day of their Rotary. 

Once again they will tell how, 
really, it all began with a chap 
named Paul P. Harris. Paul, 
they will recall, had been born 
in Wisconsin, reared in Ver- 
mont, and law-trained in Iowa. 
Then, embarking on what he 
called a “fool’s errand,” he had 
set out to see as much of the 
world as he could in five years. 
After that he would settle down 
somewhere. So, off he strode to 
work as a reporter in San Fran- 
cisco, a raisin packer in Fresno, 
a dramatic actor in Denver, a 
cowboy on a Colorado ranch, a 
hotel night clerk and marble 
salesman in Florida, a newspa- 
perman in Washington, and a 
“hand” on miserable cattle boats 
taking live beef to Europe. All 
this he capped with a long lei- 
sured trip through the countries 
of Europe as a buyer of quarry 
products. 

At last—in 1896—Paul deemed 
it time to hang out his shingle, 
and the growing city of Chica- 
go, which he had seen seven 
years before en route to law 
school, seemed to summon him. 


They were lean years, those first 
of his professional career, and 
the loneliness of the big, hurry- 
ing, indifferent city bore upon 
him. 

Gradually, however, there 
came to him the idea of banding 
together a group of “small-town 
boys” like himself—each repre- 
senting a different kind of busi- 
ness or profession--to dispel 
this loneliness they ali felt and 
to share such knowledge as they 
had of Chicago’s feverish busi- 
ness life. 

Thus it was that on the now- 
celebrated February night Paul 
laid his idea before three friends 
in the office of one of them in 
Chicago’s old Unity Building. 
The four are shown in the his- 
toric photo above: Silvester 
Schiele, a coal dealer; Paul Har- 
ris; Hiram Shorey, a tailor; and 
Gus Loehr, a mining engineer. 
At the next meeting, held at 
Silvester Schiele’s coal yard, a 
lively young printer named 
Harry Ruggles “came in,” and 
he, now living in California, 
alone survives this pioneer quin- 
tette. 

Rotating its meeting places 
from one office to another, and 
later from one restaurant to an- 
other, the growing Club hit upon 
the name of “Rotary” and in 
hearty fellowship and a worth- 
while civic service chased out 
loneliness and made a place for 
itself in the prairie metropolis. 

Then in 1908 came a Club like 
it in San Francisco and another 
in Oakland and still another in 
Seattle—and the friendly, fruit- 
ful idea called Rotary was off 
on a sweep around the world 
that continues to this day. 











PRqotaRians in the 


NINE MEN HONORED FOR SPECIAL SERVICES TO THEIR VOCATIONS. 


Reuben G. Thoreen, a Rotarian from 
Stillwater, Minn., has been elected 
president of the Minnesota Bar As- 
sociation. Fellow Rotarians honored 
him at a luncheon on his birthday. 


Gerard Klomp, Past President oj the 
Rotary Club of Ogden, Utah, is serv- 
ing as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. He came to 
the U.S.A, at age 12 from Holland. 


Boris 


Howard H. Cammack, an Albany, 
N. Y., Rotarian, has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. He has been 
with the same insurance firm since ’21. 
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John Howell 


V. J. Killian, of Winnetka, Ill., is the 
new president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers. He is a 
charter member as well as a Past Pres- 
ident of the Winnetka Rotary Club. 


Named the furniture industry's ““Man 
of the Year” is Donald L. Jordan, a 
Roanoke, Va., Rotarian. His firm was 
cited by the American Furniture Mart 
for designs in a world-wide contest. 


Morrisor 


Ray Dalton, of Everett, Wash., has 
been elected president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation, representing 5,640 firms. He is 
vice-president of his "phone company 


Deputy Director General of UNESCO 
is John W. Taylor, president of the 
University of Louisville and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Louisville, 
Ky. His headquarters will be in Paris 


An honorary life member of the As 
sociation of Operative Millers is Mil- 
ton P. Fuller, a Rotarian of Lowell, 
Mich., now serving as the president 
of the Michigan Millers Association. 


Daniel J]. O’Brien, a Past President 
of the Rotary Club of Toledo, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the 
American Hotel Association. He is 
head of the Commodore Perry Co. 
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HE YEAR 1922 was a time of trouble in Italy. In the wake 
f the Great War there had come riots, strikes, and unem- 
ployment, and a new political group was preparing its “march 

on Rome.” 
One day, in the midst of this turbulence, one of our noblemen 
of great wealth was shot by a laborer and died a few months later. 
It was to a dashing young man of 27, the son, that the old gen- 
tleman’s vast holdings passed. There were country villas, herds 
of livestock, and great sweeps of rich land that here and there 
bore castle ruins from past centuries. But the cornerstone of the 
estate was a textile factory in the village of Valdagno. The fam- 
ily had founded it in 1836 when the Industrial Revolution was 
still new. By 1922 the factory alone was supporting some 1,400 


families 


Oo 


Quite naturally, these hard-working people wondered anxiously 
about their future. How would the young Count Gaetano Mar- 
zotto of Valdagno and Castelvecchio wear his new authority? 
Could this handsome young man, so fond of motorcars and sail- 
boats, handle his big task? Would he seek to avenge the murder 

father in harsh labor policies? 
had not long to wait for the answers. Striding through 
irrow streets of this Valdagno, which he now owned, the 
Count ordered sweeping changes. In rapid progression 
t a hotel, a theater, a hospital, a kindergarten for workers’ 
dren, modern houses and apartment buildings, a workers’ 
1 sports stadium, an industrial-training school, and even a 
chool 

Therewith began to take shape one of the most colorful, dy- 
namic, controversial, and instructive careers in all of Italy 

For Count Marzotto, whose holdings have multiplied per- 
haps tenfold in the succeeding years, is still stirring the economic 
currents of Italy. As perhaps no other Italian, he is denjonstrating: 

1. That agriculture and industry need coérdination; must, in 
fact, operate as an entity 

2. That it is only by the combination of a free capital and a free 
labor equipped with the best machinery and skill that living 
standards can rise 

3. That this combination and the good life it provides are the 
best defense against the tide of communism. 

But first, before I go on with the story, let us 
have a look at this amazing industrial explorer as 
a personality and view him against the back- 
ground of Italy in 1951. 

Physically, Gaetano Marzotto is a tall, broad- 
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A man of bold ideas and vast energy, 
this Rotarian is showing his landsmen 
how, by wedding farm and factory, they 
can (a) end seasonal unemployment, (b) 
raise worker living standards, and (c) 
thwart the drift toward collectivism. 


By Gian Paolo Lang 


Past Governor, District 87; 
Member, Rotary Club of Leghorn, Italy 
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shouldered man in his 50’s. His 
firm features and keen, deep-set 
eyes reflect the poise and self-con- 
fidence of a man in the habit of 
getting things done. He speaks in 
a rich and compelling voice, and 
whether he is speeding you 
around his estates in his Lancia 
chatting with 
you at Rotary, you sense an al- 
most juvenile endurance in this 
powerful man. By indefatigable 
industry he has converted his one 
talent into ten to become one of 


roadster or merely 


the six or seven wealthiest men 
in Italy 

Yes, you can meet him at Ro- 
tary at Saturday- 
noon meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Vicenza. He was a charter mem- 
ber of it in 1934. And if you should 
wish to draw him out on his views 
of Vocational Service, he 


almost any 


would 

ably oblige, but he might at length 
raise a massive hand and say, “Re- 
member, however, that I am no 
missionary. All my industrial and 
agricultural schemes have a strict- 
ly economic basis. The only new 
thing about them is their social 
aspect—but eat vust pay out.” 
Italy needs that kind of atti- 
tude today. Though we hurdled 
the threat of communism in 1948 
as the world well remembers, we 
still have far to go toward com- 
plete postwar recovery. In spite 
of enormous gains resulting from 
the Marshall Plan, we still have 2 


18 


million people out of work and 
another 2 million in seasonal, part- 
time jobs. That would be as if 
the U.S.A. had 12 million unem- 
ployed. 

How to improve this situation? 
Some say, “Intensive industriali- 
zation.” Others call for breaking 
up the large estates. 

Count Marzotto says, “Wed the 
farm and factory.”’ Industry alone 
is not the answer, he contends. A 
community depending entirely on 
a factory is gambling on the suc- 


All photos unless otherwise indicated: Fornasa 


Interest in sports is encouraged in Valdagno with this modern stadium, seating 3,000 people. 


cess and seasons of one enterprise 
alone. Not only that, but the fac- 
tory lures workers from the farms 
and thus reduces the production 
of the land. 

Nor is the division of the large 
holdings the answer, feels the 
Count. One would not expect a 
man who owns great tracts of 
land, seven textile mills, a marble 
quarry, and so on to answer oth- 
erwise— but Gaetano Marzotto 
puts forward sound, objective rea- 
Small parcels of land can- 
not be cultivated with efficient, 
modern machinery, he points out. 
The large landholder has a new 
trail to explore, investing capital 
and training labor so that both 
may produce more 


sons 


The answer for Italy, in the 
Count’s view, is to bring industry 
to the farm regions, so that part- 
time agricultural workers, now 
idle six months of the year, can 


work during the Winter. Year- 
round, mechanized production, 
both on farms and in factories, 
will mean the difference between 
miserable poverty and the fuller 
life 

Marzotto is not just a theorist. 
He is actually integrating the sea 
sons of farm work and industry 
in projects which he calls “pilot 
installations.” 

For an example, let us go to his 
newly built village of Santa Mar- 
gherita —a sparkling community 
sitting on the rich coastal plains 
north of Venice, a sun-drenched 
region with green fields of grain 
and flax, striped with long vine- 
yards and orchards. 

Here let us single out a typical 
worker and follow him through 
the year. During the farming sea- 
son he works a plot of land fur- 
nished by Marzotto on a crop- 
sharing basis. The share is 50-50 
with Marzotto paying all taxes 
and administrative costs. Let us 
say the worker raises sugar beets 
During the farm season he has the 
use of the latest farming machin- 
ery tractors, disks, sprinklers 
everything 

He lives in a house with two 
bathrooms and five bedrooms to 
accommodate his family of 12 
When his outdoor work is over for 
the day, he may go to the em 
ployees’ club or use the swimming 
pool and sports field. A hospital 
takes care of his medical needs 
at nominal rates. His children 
attend a new school. 

Previously, after harvesting his 
crop, this farm worker would have 
been unemployed until the follow- 
ing Spring. Now, as soon as his 
beets are in, he goes to work in 
a Marzotto plant at near-by Villa- 
nova. He may help to dry and 
process his own beets into sugar. 
Or he may work in a plant that 
bottles fruit juice from the re- 
gion’s orchards—100 million bot- 
tles a year—or work in a winery 
or a textile mill 

If his wife likes, she may get 
a job spinning linen thread from 
flax grown near Santa Margherita. 
She needs no experience. Hun- 
dreds of women have been trained 
to run the machines in the mills. 
During the day she may leave her 
smaller children in a kindergarten 
for a few lire a day 

For inexpensive vacations, the 
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In the dining room of the old people’s home in Valdagno, meals are Under murals of walruses and penguins, the children of Nees 
cheerfully served. Here the oldsters can enjoy security and comfort. workers receive modern kindergarten instruction. Note the desks. 


In Torresella, motor pumps irrigate farms. Fine cows and new barns boost milk yield. New weaving machines in Manerbi 


Italy, always a leader in architecture, has pioneered in modern decor, Colonia Dolomiti is a workers’ resort on the scenic slopes of ¢ 
employed here with colorful dash in the new workers’ hotel in Valdagno. Pasubio, Every year 500 children come here for their vacatic 








family may go to Jesolo Beach, a 
shore resort built by Marzotto for 
his employees. Because the Adri- 
atic is cold, the Count has built 
three swimming pools there, at a 
cost of 1% million dollars. , For 
an adult, accommodations in one 
of the four hotels, with four meals 
including tea, comes to 325 lire a 
day, or 50 cents 

The Santa Margherita project 
will soon comprise 100 farm units 
of 25 acres—each supporting a 
happy, well-fed family that will 
make those acres yield the ut- 
most. The cost of the project runs 
to 412 million dollars, and Santa 
Margherita is only one part of the 
over-all Marzotto holdings 

In near-by Torresella, the Count 
has built farm installations that 
are equally modern. Big barns 
with cement floors and well- 
turned silos rise above the land 
There are workshops and milling 
machines. His livestock promises 
improvement for the dairy indus- 
try: five prize Holstein bulls flown 
over from Canada; 600 purebred 
cows, and 800 more on the way 

Other Italian keep 
asking: “But can such lavish in- 
vestment pay?’ 

Marzotto nods, smiles, and gives 
them some The Santa 
Margherita project, the statistics 


capitalists 


figures 


79 
fw 


show, is yielding a 7.3 percent 
profit on the vast investment. Ev- 
ery unit in the Count’s domain is 
bringing a good return, in fact. 

Valdagno, the town he rebuilt 
when he first inherited the busi- 
ness, is another case in point. At 
the time of his father’s death, the 
family textile mill there employed 
1,400 people. Today that mill em- 
ploys 9,000. For with the con- 
struction of better homes and pub- 
lic buildings, men worked harder 
and production increased 

Throughout the Count 
Marzotto has stridden from one 
success. to another. Two inter- 
ruptions, however, have marked 
his career. In 1934; when Fascist 
controls became oppressive, he 
left the country for a two-year 
cruise around the world. During 
this period of voluntary exile he 
began to formulate his projects to 
coérdinate farming and industry 
When he returned to Italy. he 
bought land. 

The second interruption came 
during World War II, when the 
Nazis took over, Italy. Marzotto 
felt it necessary to leave again. 
This time there was no cruise 
With one of his five sons, the 
Count found refuge in a partially 
destroyed house on the 
frontier. To avoid the Germans, 


years, 


Swiss 


Rotary Thrives in Italy 


Tue story of Rotary in Italy 
—where 65 Clubs flourish today 
—reflects the recent history of 
this always beautiful but oft- 
tried land. 

The first Club to take root in 
Italian soil was organized in Mi- 
lan in 1923. Other Clubs fol- 
lowed and prospered. From 
Genoa came the late Felice Seg- 
hezza, a Director of Rotary In- 
ternational in 1926-27. From Na- 
ples came Biagio Borriello, a 
Vice-President of Rotary from 
1931 to 1933, and still a member 
of the Naples Rotary Club. 

Relations between the Clubs 
and the early Mussolini Govern- 
ment were as peaceful as the na- 
tion itself. But then—as a Milan 
Rotarian put it in The Rotarian 
for August, 1948—when Musso- 
lini began to bristle with milita- 
rism, those relations deterio- 

In the Summer of 1938, 
Fascist Government sud- 
passed antisemitic meas- 

ures and required all organiza- 


tions to cancel Jews from their 
rolls. The Rotary Clubs refused 
to take any action. Members 
were warned to conform or dis- 
band. 

In a dramatic conference in 
Rome in November, 1938, Ro- 
tarians chose the only course 
compatible with their ideals: 
they voted to dissolve their 34 
Clubs. 

During the war many former 
Rotarians figured in an*i-Nazi 
activities. Others brought pres- 
sure on the King to break with 
the dictators. Finally, when the 
Allied armies arrived in Sicily, a 
little group of men approached 
American General George S. 
Patton in Palermo, and asked, 
“May we start our Rotary Clubs 
again?” 

Therewith began a new chap- 
ter for Rotary in Italy which 
sees 65 Clubs wih 2,855 mem- 
bers finding countless ways to 
serve their vocations, communi- 
ties, and nation. 


the two ventured outside only un- 
der cover of night. For eight 
months they hid there, the days 
passing heavily. 

“For the first time,” the Count 
says, “I began to realize what a 
peasant’s life is really like.” This 
experience strengthened his belief 
that a system of integration be- 
tween farm and factory could 
raise the peasant’s standard of 
living. Further, as he pondered 
the details, he was sure that with 
enough capital the plan would 
work 


WwW HEN the war ended, Mar- 


zotto put his project to the test. In 
many respects, his ventures have 
been unique in Italy: agrarian re- 
forms carried out by a big land- 
holder, voluntarily, with great 
imagination and sufficient capital! 
Marzotto’s scheme is not philan- 
thropy, nor is it wholly commer- 
cial It is, as I have noted, a 
strictly economic experiment, con- 
ducted on a well-laid plan. But 
in its sociological results there are 
clear overtones of what we in Ro- 
tary call “service.” 

Obviously, too, there are strong 
political implications in the plan 
“This experiment of mine,” 
Marzotto, “is the most practical 
answer to communism in Italy.” 

The workers seem to agree 
After our general election of Ap- 
ril, 1948, which the whole world 
watched with anxiety, it was in- 
teresting to compare Valdagno’s 
ballots with those in a neighbor- 
ing district. In Marzotto’s area, 
the anti-Communist parties re- 
ceived 13,000 votes to the Com- 
munists’ 1,500. In a near-by in- 
dustrial community of the same 
size the anti-Communists received 
7,500 votes and the Communists 
more than 8,000. Similar results 


says 


“showed up in the strictly agrarian 


where the Communists 
are profiting from the poverty of 
the part-time farmers 


regions 


It is for reasons like these that 
Count Gaetano Marzotto wants to 
prove his ideas workable. “If | 
can make this succeed, with a fair 
profit,” he says, “other capitalists 
will follow.’ 

Today we need more explorers 
like Gaetano Marzotto—in Italy 
and in all other countries where 
men want to live better and still 
be free 
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service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaint News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 


and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and In large and small observ- 
Oe Seen eee Sener ae ae ances, Rotary's 7,191 Clubs in some 80 countries 
"tah Geciudeain a a eae, will this month mark the 46th birthday of their 

@ application of the ideal of serv- : mM x 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- global fellowship. The, first Club (Chicago) held 
ness, and community life. its first meeting February 23, 1905 (see page 15). 
Pies nm 3 gle Pec een To all Clubs have gone suggestions for an annivers- 
a world fellowship of business and profes- ary program during the week of February 19. 


sional men united in the ideal of service. 


towne (46s Kota Wouth 





With regard to Rotary in China, the 

Executive Committee, acting in behalf of the Board 
9f Directors, recently took this action: It (1) accepted the resignation of Keats 
Chu, Governor of District 59; (2) agreed that the territories and Clubs of District 
58 and 59 be considered as one District (58-59) under the supervision of the present 
Covernor of District 58; (3) called upon Rotary's Secretary to terminate the member- 
ship of Clubs in China where there is sufficient evidence that they are not func— 
tioning; and (4) agreed that effective July 1, 1951, District 57 and District 58-59 
shall be dissolved ani that any remaining Clubs in those territories be considered 
as nondistricted Clubs under the supervision of an Administrative Advisor. 


= Though still four months away, Rotary's 1951 Convention in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., May 27-31, is fast taking shape on paper. Already announced is the 
opening—day performance of the celebrated Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. To the 
program has been added "An Evening with Sigmund Romberg"—noted composer and con- 
ductor who will direct his group of 60 musicians Tuesday evening, May 29. The prev- 


ious day will see the appearance of Dr. Everett Clinchy, president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, and the "Arizona Boys Chorus of Tucson." 

As this issue went to press, hotel-reservation forms were going out to all Club 
Secretaries and On—to-—Atlantic City Committee Chairmen in North America. Rotarians 
attending from that region are to use these forms. Rotarians attending from other 
regions, but not as officers, are to make hotel reservations through the Convention 
Manager in Chicago. 


eet Following the January meeting of Rotary's international Board in 
Chicago, President Arthur Lagueux was to begin a round of Rotary Club visits in sev- 
eral Southern States of the U. S. Also pencilled in on his tentative schedule is 
attendance at the annual international goodwill meeting of the Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada, Rotary Club on February 24. 


Board of Directors , Chicago 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships Committee.. f Chicago 
Magazine Committee ; Chicago 


Now taking form are program plans for the 1950 Inter- 
national Assembly and Rotary Institute to be held concurrently at the Lake Placid 
Club in Essex County, N. Y., May 19-26. The Assembly is a planning body largely for 
incoming officers of Rotary International, while the Institute is comprised mainly 
of past and outgoing officers. 

ae Announced was the formation of two new Districts in Aus- 
tralia to become effective with the fiscal year 1951-52. The change-—-which in- 
creases the present five Australian Districts to seven—affects Districts 28, 29 
and 33; does not affect Districts 31 and 32. 


BE Ia On December 27 there were 7,191 Rotary Clubs and an esti- 
mated 344,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 110. 
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RESTORED TO ITS OLD SPLENDOR, 
THE CAPITAL OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


TURNS BACK HISTORY’S CLOCK, 


Costumed in the period, Cabinet Maker 
Louis Bullman uses old-fashioned tools 
and designs in this Williamsburg shop. 


Try “ 
: “ARO, : ; ee WAS SIMPLER in the days of colonial America—yet 


‘twas colorful as milady’s taffetas and as correct as her lord’s 
periwig. Perhaps you would like to step out of this frantic cen- 
tury of ours and go back for a while to that cavalier era when 
men first talked of freedom on America’s shores. The chance 
can be yours this Spring when Rotary holds its international 
Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 27-31. For Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, is just 357 motor miles—and two centuries 
—away. 

The brilliant capital of the Virginia colony, Williamsburg 
has been completely restored to its 18th Century excellence. 
Here old traditions live: among the elms and beaches on Duke 
of Gloucester Street, in the proud period homes where families 
still reside, in the old shops that have more customers than ever. 

In a way, the town has been preparing for your visit since 
1699, when Francis Nicholson, the British King’s Governor, 
made it his seat. He planned the town himself, straightening 


; 
eer ae Photos: Cy La Tour & Son 


id it shoot? Here, beneath the arch of the 


gazine, a guide shows a musket to youngsters. 


Along leafy Duke of Gloucester Street, 
these proud homes have stood 200 years. 


One of colonial Williamsburg’s finest handcrafts was the weaving of cloth. Here a 
hostess in the Wythe House shows the use of warp and woof. Nets the woven bag. 














The colonial governors of Virginia slept here. Today carriages and liveried coachmen recreate some of the former pomp outside the Governor's Palace. 


Here in the Capitol, Patrick Henry cried, “Give me liberty. . . .” A vivid part of 18th Century life was the alehouse. Here @¢os- 
lay the Union Jack again flies above the clean-lined building. tumed host greets visitors at picturesque Chowniny’s Tavern. 














The formal gardens of the Governor's Palace make living patterns in plants. 


It’s fun now, but once it was harsh punishment to be horse trails for streets, detailing the building location. 









hed in the heavy stock W illiamsburg’ . 
ee ns we ee ee Tobacco fortunes endowed Williamsburg with ele- 
= pee : gant homes. .. . A student named Thomas Jefferson 
ares SPF hi t P e 
; ~ os oo @ danced ali night in the Raleigh Tavern. . . . The fire- 
| Ue i ie ; brand Patrick Henry sounded his trumpet of oratory 





in the Capitol. . . . Victorious General George Wash- 
ington paraded his troops through the streets. 

As time passed, the river bed of history shifted, and 
Williamsburg felt quieter times. The old relics were 
badly used until the Reverend Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin 
interested John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in Williamsburg’s 
restoration—a job that took years of research and 14 
million Rockefeller dollars. But today it stands in its 
past dignity, a rich heritage of early Americana. 


quiet elegance of this church, men still worship God. 


th Century transport leaned heavily on the blacksmith; 
horses shod, repaired wagon wheels—dressed like this. 
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A Williamsburg hostess enters Wythe House, one of the showplace homes. 
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TINKERING WITH GADGETS OR WORKING 


the earth in its remot- 
rs—corners where even 

las not yet penetratea— 

1 will find few human be- 
from the Andak Island seal 
3Jantu. diamond 
diggers of Southwest Africa, who 


hunters to the 
in Some measure depend 

‘ir livelihood or comfort on 
invention by Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Over a period of 62 years— 
from 1868 to 1930—the United 
States Patent Office issued in his 
name 1,097 separate patents, sev- 
imes aS many as have eve! 

sued to any other individ- 


however, was 
not just a great inventor, one 
whose inventions revolutionized 
man’s way of living and doing 
He was also a great cit- 


Thomas Edison, 


business 
izen. He lived his life in accord 
with certain high principles, prin- 
ciples which are to a large extent 
identical with those of Rotary. 
Not all Rotarians know it, but 
Thomas Edison was, in fact, a 
Rotarian an honorary member 
Rotary Clubs of Orange 

ind West Orange, New Jersey 
It is particularly appropriate 
we should reéxamine those 
principles of. his this month as 
we observe his birthday on Feb- 
what they 


of the 


was enterprise backed 

ird work. To those who 

ferred to him as a genius or as 
wizard of Menlo Park,” he 
with a smile, “All bosh; 

hard work is what does it.” 
Legion are the stories of his 
going, when absorbed in an im- 
portant experiment, 24 or even 48 
hours without food or sleep. And 
when his wife, with natural con- 
cern, sent one of the boys to the 
laboratory with a 

tm basket of food, Edi- 

son often refused to 

open the door, or, if 

he did open it, greet- 

i@ ed the messenger in 
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WITH MEN, THIS GENIUS APPLIED THE SERVICE IDEAL. 


By Walter D. Head 


Past President, Rotary International 
Member, Rotary Club of Montclair, N. ] 


This portrait shows Thomas Edison completing his favorite device, the phonograph. 


an irritated tone with some such 
remark as, “Why eat when there 
are more important things to do?” 
It was Edison, of course, who 
originated the famous saying 
“Genius is 10 percent inspiration 
and 90 percent perspiration.” 

Great vrealth could have been 
his, but he did not worship it 
His tastes were simple; he had no 
time to waste on “foolish” pleas- 
ures 

Applause and fame he enjoyed 
in his quiet way. He was hon- 
ored by kings and emperors, and 
in 1922 was chosen, by popular 
vote, as the greatest living Ameri- 
can. Rotarians often recognized 
him as one who had gone far to- 
ward achieving their goals, as did 
members of the Rotary Club of 
New York, New York, who gave 
him their service medal in 1930. 
But all his honors rested lightly 
on him. Indeed, it seemed some- 
times that he regarded them as 
distractions which interrupted 
the routine of his work. 

Before Edison succeeded in per- 


fecting the filament of the incan- 
descent lamp, the best known of 
all his inventions, he had tested, 
without success, hundreds of sub- 
stances. His assistants urged him 
to give up the experiment as a 
failure. “Quit?” he replied. “Why, 
I've just started.” 

“But what have we to show for 
all our efforts?” they asked. 

“We've learned a lot,” he an- 
swered. “We've learned 8,000 
ways that won't work!” It took 
ten years and 50,000 metal com- 
binations before he found the 
right one. 

Thomas Edison was also an out- 
standing exemplification of Voca- 
tional Service in action. The new 
things which his genius gave the 
world were for the use and enjoy- 
ment of his fellowmen. He saw 
to it that prices of his products 
were kept at a level which would 
be fair both to them and to him 

There was the fluoroscope, for 
example. Because of its vital im- 
portance in the practice of medi- 
cine and [Continued on page 59] 
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On the Contrary, 


They Have Hampered Labor 


Charges Willford I. King 


ODAY the typical thoughtful 


citizen is inclined to be quite crit- 
ical of what he refers to as “union 
excesses.” He is noticeably an- 
noyed by the fact that union-spon- 
sored strikes, featherbedding, and 
ever-increasing wage rates make 
his family budget more and more 
burdensome. He dislikes to have 
his dividend income reduced by 
the results of union activity 

But when he is reminded that 
the lot of the ordinary working- 
man is far from luxurious, and 
that wage workers constitute the 
largest segment of his country’s 
population, he tends to accept his 
part of the union-created burden 
with resignation. He feels that he 
is thus making his contribution to 
the welfare of the majority 

As he sees it, the taking over 
of business by big corporations 
has made it 
workers to organize, 
unorganized workers hope to deal 
on equal terms with huge capital- 


essential for wage 


for how can 


istic concerns? Is not collective 
bargaining the natural 
to that unified action of investors 
inherent in the corporate form of 
organization? 


sponse 


To anyone who is inclined to 
condemn unionization he will 
point out that, before workers 
were organized, they often lived 
in miserable dwellings, worked in 
unsafe, dirty factories, and were 
generally imposed upon by their 
employers. They were protected 
neither by minimum-wage laws 
nor by unemployment insurance; 
and retirement pensions were al- 
most unknown. Moreover, their 
pay waS a mere pittance as 
compared to present-day 
In view of these “labor gains” 
brought about by the unions, 
should not any decent citizen, not 
eligible to membership in such an 
organization, be ashamed to com- 
plain merely because unions some- 
times inconvenience him slightly? 

_At first glance, these statements 
seem most convincing. But before 
accepting them at face value, it is 
well to remember that the mere 
fact that two changes 
curred in the same period of time 
does not necessarily indicate that 
one is the cause of the other. To 
illustrate: In the United States, 
from 1933 to 1949, the percentage 
of all employees unionized more 
than trebled, growing from 8 to 
28. During the same interim of 
time, streamlining of automobiles 
became general, nylon stockings 
came into use, the death rate from 
infectious diminished 
greatly, travel by plane grew by 
leaps and bounds, and increasing 
rainfall wiped out the dust bowl. 


wages. 


have oc- 


diseases 


A noted U. S. economist and stat- 
istician, Willford Isbell King is 
emeritus professor of economics 
at New York “U,” author of a doz- 
en books, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. lowa born, he won his Ph.D. 
in Wisconsin, lives in New York. 


NOTE: To ensure a “clash of 
a opinion” in this exchange of 
views on a timely if perennial 
issue, we submitted Economist 
King’s topical questions (but 
only these) to Labor Leader 
Green for comment. Brief let- 
ters from Rotarian readers will 
be welcome.—T he Editors. 


Was unionization of employees 
primarily responsible for all these 
changes? The answer is obvious. 

It follows that, before conclud- 
ing that unionization has _ bene- 
fited the working class, it is neces- 
sary to study carefully each of the 
premises upon which this conclu- 
sion is based. Let us consider them 
one by one. 

Has the advent of big business 


made il essential for employees to 
organize for their own protection? 

If, today, 
great concerns as General Motors 
or United States Steel were unor- 
ganized, would they be “ground 
down” by their employers? Of 
course not. Those enterprises can- 
not operate without workers. If 
no union existed in the nation, 
General Motors still could not get 
workers unless it paid the market 
rate for labor. The employee who 
did not like conditions at General 
Motors could apply for a job at 
Chrysler, Ford, or Studebaker. 
Only if the employers in an indus- 
try join in a combine to force down 
wages is there any justification for 
the employees to combine to force 
up wages. And everyone knows 
that, in the U.S.A., employers’ 
combinations to hold down wages 
have long [Continued on page 54] 


employees of such 
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if THE trade union the citizens 
of free nations have an institution 
fashioned for service. Together 
with other institutions, it pro- 
1otes the better way of life 
My own land of America, which 
has ever meant opportunity, offers 
an example. To it came craftsmen 
who sought the right to represen- 
tation on the job and in govern- 
men To provide cratft-training 
and fraternal benefits they formed 
unions, which were soon serving 
also to increase wages and correct 
intolerable injustices by collective 
tion 
\s these union wage earners Se- 
cured the franchise, they realized 
the need for education and helped 
o establish the public-school sys- 
to give all a more equal start 
As a result, workers want- 
gher standards of living for 
their families, and their demands 
for more and more of the products 
of the national economy increased 
with the nation’s ability to pro- 
duce t was the insistent de- 
mands of unions for higher in- 
comes which pointed up the need 
purchasing power adequate to 
istain maximum output of mass 


for 


production 

The guiding purpose which vi- 
talizes unions is the desire of indi- 
viduals to govern their own lives. 
Only individuals who can choose 
for themselves can live with the 
dignity of self-responsibility 

Workers in the trade unions con- 
stituting the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have learned that by 
organizing their economic power 
and by using that power effective- 
ly, wisely, and firmly they can 
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Most Definitely! 


Read the Record 


present their cause with an au- 
thority that secures lasting gains. 

They have learned that the way 
forward is to work for higher 
standards in the union contract at 
each recurring negotiation, and 
that strikes are so costly that they 
must be used only to ensure fun- 
damental principles. They have 
learned that material standards of 
living can be raised only by in- 
creasing output, so that they and 
management have a mutual ad- 
vantage in such increases. They 
have always sought progress as 
members of a democratic society. 

Now let us consider the ques- 
tions to which, I am informed, 
Mr. King addresses himself 

1. Has the advent of big busi- 
ness made it essential for em- 
ployees to organize for their own 
protection? 

The growth of large-scale busi- 
ness has concentrated control over 
millions of jobs in the hands of a 
few employers. Operations have 
become departmentalized and de- 
personalized and the upper strata 
of management in such enter- 
prises have virtually lost all con- 
tact with the workers employed 
there. Lacking organization, work- 
ers would have no voice in deter- 
mining the conditions of labor. 

Before the rise of unions to 
chailenge this new form of feudal- 
ism, a few large employers set 
factory wage scales, on a take-it- 
or-leave-it wage scales 
which in no wise reflected the 


basis 


President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor since 1924, Wil- 
liam Green has been called “the 
diplomat of the labor movement.” 
A “mine digger’ in his native 
Ohio at 16, he began his union 
career at 18, once served in the 


Ohio Senate. Address: Wash., D.C. 


Replies William Green 


worth of the workers’ contribu- 
tions to the products of industry. 
Workers had to sell their labor on 
distress terms, dictated by the em- 
ployer. Lacking the resources to 
enable them to travel far to find 
better terms, or the capital re- 
quired to create their own jobs, 
they had to accept the employer's 
own terms or starve—for bread 
cannot be grown on city streets. 

Trade-union organization has 
enabled workers to sit down with 
their employers, not as wage 
slaves but as free men, on a basis 
of rough economic equality, and 
to negotiate the terms of sale for 
their labor, just as the employer 
negotiates his contracts with sup- 
pliers and customers. It enables 
workers to withhold their labor if 
the terms offered are not satisfac- 
tory, just as the employer with- 
holds his products if the price 
offered him is not satisfactory 
One of the greatest of American 
freedoms is thereby made a gen- 
uine one for labor just as it always 
has been for management—free- 
dom of contract. 

Not only do unions meet the 
worker’s [Continued on page 56) 
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eMiiitts FIND THEIR Way 


ABOUT A SERVICE 


WHICH SAVES MARRIAGES 


“<i BY THE THOUSAND. 
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By Claire Holcomb 


lliustrations by Gordon Mellor 











W ALTER POWERS’ voice 


broke as he ended his story. “Di- 
vorce is the only answer, Charley 
Will you take 

Charley Johannson, 
and lawyer, had listened patiently 
Now he shook his head ! won't 
touch it, Walt until 
talked with a counsellor 
Family Walt frowned 
How, he would talk- 
ing with a person who didn’t know 
Adam change anything 


arrlage 


the case 


his friend 


not you ve 
down at 
Service 


demanded, 


him from 
in an unworkable m 

‘Talking can’t change a thing,’ 
Charley admitted, “but sometimes 
family counsellors can help you 
things ind find a differ- 
answe! taking a lot 


me 


sort out 


ent They're 
of divorce ca 


; and 


Ss away trom 


€ 
nowaday I'd like to see yours 
wind up with them.” 

To humor Charley, Walt made 
Waiting for his 
folder 
that 


moderate 


an appointment 
first interview, he 
on the and 
he would be charged a 
fee based on his ability to pay, but 
that the this nonprofit 
finanse 
came from 
himself and his fellow 
townsmen through 
their yearly Commu- 


nity Chest 


. 1] i 


read a 
learned 


agency 


bulk of 
agency's lal 


support 


olfts 


Though his first talk was only 
to satisfy Charley, succeeding 
ones were anything but duty vis- 
its tor Walt. When his friendly, 
quiet-voiced counsellor asked a 
question, it was a probing one 
and yet he didn’t resent it, for 
her manner was that of a doctor 
trying to discover if, say, a cough 
was from too much smoking or in- 
Steadily his 
helped 


cipient tuberculosis 
wish to help and be 
mounted. 

Walt had begun by telling the 
counsellor how Ellen had made a 
ruin of their marriage ‘When 
ever it’s important to me to have 
her along on some big shindig, 
she gets a headache and won't sti! 
out of the house. If I 
she sulks. If I sit home, she picks 
a fight.” But by his third inter- 
view he began to realize their 
troubles were by no means all of 
Ellen’s making. 

Meantime, Walt’s 
had learned that the first vear of 
his marriage, when he had 
finishing up school and working 
too, was a happy one. So were 
the next few years when he and 
Ellen spent their free time build- 
ing and furnishing their own 
home. “Just when we'd finished 
all that drudgery, I was promoted 


go alone 


counsellor 


been 


set. About 
“something 


seemed 
sighed, 


things 
then,” Walt 
went wrong.” 

With Walt’s approval, the coun- 
sellor arranged for a separate in- 
terview with Ellen and from her 
learned what went wrong’ Ellen 
was happy during their first years 
of marriage not in spite of the 
drudgery, but because of it for it 
had kept Walt with her constant- 
ly. They went out only to visit 
close friends. Then Walt’s promo- 
tion entailed his going to one so- 
cial function after another. Ellen, 
called upon to fill the rédle of a 
rising young executive's wife, was 
terrified She felt Walt’s new 
friends were saying, “Why did he 
ever marry her?” She was sick 
with shyness 


As USUAL, the symptom of 


trouble was not the cause; it lay 
deeper. Further interviews re- 
vealed that each had had an inse- 
cure childhood—Walt financially 
and Ellen emotionally. He was 
determined to succeed at all costs 
so his family would never feel the 
economic squeeze he had known 
as a boy. If meant at- 
tending functions, he thought El- 
len should be willing to join him. 
Ellen, for her part. feared that in 


and 


success 
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sharing Walt with droves of peo- 
ple she ran the risk of losing him. 

By the time that Walt had had 
20 interviews with the counsellor, 
and Ellen 14, they felt they had 
things clear: Walt would have to 
remember that Ellen was still the 
hy girl with whom he fell in love, 
and might never enjoy meeting 
crowds of people. Given reassur- 
ance, she could do what had to be 
treating her like a cog 
ntricate machine of his 
simply would not 

ild have to outgrow her 

t emotional security and 


done, but 
in the 
career 
Ellen 


notio1 


work. 


“A homemaker ... taught Rita to or- 
ganize her housework methodically.” 


a monopoly on Walt’s time were 
one and the same 

Walt 1 Ellen saw at last that 
they could werk things out day 
together. Christmas cards 
sent each vear to the counsellor 


by day 


by the steadily expanding Pow- 


ers famlly 


always contain a note 
t} 


to say they are succeeding 


The Powers’ problem (though 
Powers was not the real name of 
the couple involved, for identities 


are zealously guarded secrets) 
unlike many which are 
brought to Family Service of St. 
Paul, Minnesota; of Miami, Flor- 
ida; or of Louisville, Kentucky. It 
might have been handled as well 
by Child and Family Services of 
Portland, Maine, or the Neighbor- 
hood House of Santa Barbara, Cal- 
lfornia 
These 


Was not 


independent agencies, 
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along with some 250 others in the 
United States, Canada, and Ha- 
waii, belong to a nation-wide fed- 
erated body known as the Fam- 
ily Service Association of Amer- 
ica*; together they serve more 
than 750,000 family members each 
year. FSAA affiliates are non- 
profit agencies —98 percent of 
them supported by individuals’ 
voluntary contributions and the 
remainder by city or county funds. 
In these agencies family conflicts 
are not exploited for private gain, 
as they too often are by unscrupu- 
lous self-made “psychologists.” 

Affiliation with the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America testi- 
fies to the fact that a local agency 
maintains consistently high stand- 
ards of performance in helping 
families, that it is integrated with 
other community services and 
works with the area's leading spe- 
cialists, and that the agency’s 
counsellors are, generally, quali- 
fied social case workers who have 
received two years of stiff post- 
graduate training. 

Family Service agencies have 
accumulated a lot of experience 
which is exchanged by way of 
professional journals. They have 
handled cases that wring every 
variation imaginable out of the 
problem-potential in family liv- 
ing. They have dealt with hus- 
bands (and wives) who nag 
with wives (and husbands) who 
inflict suffering on themselves 

penurious husbands 
gambling husbands wives 
who can make any income inade- 
quate with people realigning 
their lives because of handicaps 

with “problem” children 
brought for consultation who re- 
veal deep conflicts in a marriage, 
for the problem child is the prod- 
uct of problem parents 

In his book Unhappy Marriage 
and Divorce Dr. Edmund Bergler 
says, “Marriage ...is an art 
which for the normal healthy per- 
son need not be learned or taught. 
The average healthy person 
achieves it automatically.” But 
not, he adds, without a large num- 
ber of small sacrifices and much 
resignation. Even the best mar- 
riage has some rough going. Occa- 
sional disputes, however stormy, 
generally yield to commonsense 


* 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


and time, and a family friend who 
reminds the disputants of that is 
on safe ground. But if long-stand- 
ing disputes are disrupting a mar- 
riage, one or both partners may 
be suffering from an emotional 
ailment no more serious than an 
ingrown toenail, but not so easily 
analyzed. 

Sometimes emotional bruises 
that threaten to send a marriage 
to court are the result of plain 
bad luck. Take Rita and Al Grif- 
fen, for example. Rita married 
Al when she was 15 and found 
herself a mother while still a child 
herself. Rita’s own mother had 
been an alcoholic and the girl had 
never known an orderly house- 
hold or decent, regular meals. Al, 
who had run away from his equal- 
ly unhappy home as a boy, was 
alert and found jobs quickly, but 
regularly lost them because all too 
frequent phone calls from Rita 
would force him to take time off 
from work and attend to one 
household crisis after another. Al 
was considering desperate meas- 
ures—offering the baby for adop- 
tion and leaving Rita—when his 


“They have dealt .. . with ‘problem’ 
children brought for consultation.” 


job hunt led him to Tom Marks’ 
factory. 

After Rita’s first few frantic 
calls, Marks had a talk with the 
boy. He learned that Al and Rita 
had neither family, friends, nor 
clergyman to turn to for help and 
advice. Their submarginal apart- 
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When anger mounts, challenge a man's 
sportsmanship. It may cool him off. Dur 
ing the war when taxicabs were practi- 
cally unobtainable, | was about to alight 
from one at a Loridon station. Before | 
could do so, two angry men seized the 
door handle, each saying he had hailed 
it first. Quietly | said, “Why don't you 
toss up for it?" They looked at each 
other sheepishly, tossed immediately, and 
the smiling winner drove away trium 
phantly. 


—8. M. Boothroyd England 





Bromley 


That strange twist that makes humans 
want what they are denied has its uses in 
child rearing. When it is time for my 
little daughter to practice her music, | 

to the piano and start to play some 
ing she likes. Before long she is lean 
ifg against me, begging to play. But 
flo, | always want ‘to see just how this 
goes again.” 

"| know, | know! Let me show you 
the pleads. With feigned reluctance | 
allow myself to be dethroned, and she 
blithely starts her lesson 


—Lelia H. Atwe Dizon, Mo 


, iN 


A customer, entering a repair shop in 
&@ Maine village, saw a hand pump bolted 
to the floor near the door. Idly he worked 
the handle up and down a few times 
Then he asked the shopkeeper why the 
pump was there. “I'm repairing it for 
one of the Summer families,’ the proprie 
tor answered, “and the new leathers make 
it pretty stiff. | noticed that everybody 
who came in here gave it a push or two 
so | just bolted it down. Now the whole 
town, including you, is helping me break 
it in. Should work nice and easy when 
those folks get here 

—Mrs. J. T. Ronder, New Rochelle, N 
Community News 


Let's have your story. It it's used in this 
department, a $10 check w be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publcation).—Eds 
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ment, a renovated loft over a row 
of tottering stores, had been rent- 
ed to them in return for Al’s jani- 
torial services in the building. 

Tom Marks sent Al to the local 
Family Service center, and a few 
evenings later Rita went for a sep- 
arate interview. The counsellor 
learned there was nothing wrong 
with the Griffens’ marriage that a 
little encouragement and practi- 
cal training in household manage- 
ment wouldn’t cure. A homemak- 
er was enlisted to help Rita for a 
week. This motherly woman who 
had raised four children of her 
own put her talents to use. She 
taught Rita to organize her house- 
work methodically. Later on the 
counsellor arranged for Rita to 
take child-care and cooking les- 
sons. Al went to the agency’s 
budget specialist and took a few 
lessons himself. 

As Rita gained confidence in 
herself, she learned how to deal 
with recurrent household emer- 
gencies. Thus a marriage that 
was almost a casualty of the hous- 
ing shortage and ignorance was 
quickly mended. 

Anyone acquainted with com- 
munity services might have han- 
dled the Griffen family problem, 
but there are others which defy 
anything but the most patient pro- 
fessional work. Julie Baker’s, for 
instance. Julie certainly meant 
“to forsake all others’ when she 
married Ted, but like many oth- 
ers she failed to see that the vow 
included her interfering mother 
Ted hoped time would mend mat- 
ters, but his mother-in-law’s in- 
terference in his family life mere- 
ly increased as years went by 

Curiously enough, Ted's for- 
bearance finally drove Julie to tell 
her minister tearfully that she 
felt divorce was her only course; 
Ted clearly didn’t love her be- 
cause he never stood up for her 
against her mother! The minister 
was delighted that Julie had fi- 
nally brought her troubles out in 
the open. Realizing that hers was 
no ordinary case of dependence, 
he sent Julie to the town’s Family 
Service agency —and redoubled 
his efforts to divert her mother’s 
energy into church activities. 

At first the counsellor simply 
encouraged Julie to follow her 
own healthy instincts and move 
away from the house next door to 


her mother. Ted had long been 
urging this, but Julie always 
found something wrong with the 
new place. Six months of inter- 
views were necessary before she 
collected strength enough to make 
the move. Once done, she revelled 
in her independence and promptly 
called a halt to the interviews. 

A few months later she was 
back, for Julie needed more than 
mere encouragement. Her emo- 
tional growth had been stunted 
and she had to learn how and why. 
Only gradually could she realize 
that, for example, in childhood, 
when her parents took her good- 
ness for granted but lavished their 
love on her scalawag brother, she 
had been enraged at both brother 
and parents. She felt her rage to 
be wrong and so turned it in on 
herself; with time it grew into a 
deep sense of unworthiness that 
made her not only accept but seek 
for domination. 

Occasionally insight would flash 
in on Julie, but on the surface 
there were few obvious changes, 
though the counsellor did notice 
that the once-mousey Julie 
dressed more carefully as her self- 
respect increased. 

Julie’s second period of inter- 
views took a full year, but in that 
time she cut loose the shackles of 
emotional bondage and freed her- 
self from the doom of perpetual 
daughterhood. Only then did she 
feel herself qualified to be a moth- 
er in her own right 


Some months later Julie re- 
turned for another visit, but it 
was gratitude, not trouble, that 
brought her. She had been un- 
able to pay for some of her very 
first interviews; now she came 
with a check in hand. “At the 
time I was seeing you,” she told 
her counsellor, “no amount of fi- 
nancial help could have kept Ted 
and me together. Your patience 
and understanding were some- 
thing that money can’t buy.” 

It is the Julie Bakers who give 
family counsellors some of their 
hardest work —and their great- 
est rewards. For the counsellor 
knows, too, there’s something 
money can’t buy: the satisfaction 
of helping people break a pattern 
of frustration and come to matur- 
ity as individuals, as marriage 
partners, and as parents. 
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Around the Good-Neighbor Network 


IS COMING A NEW HEMISPHERIC UNDERSTANDING. 


[ HEY started coming long be- 


fore daybreak. By 5 A.M., Mexico 
‘ity time, 2,000 men, women, and 
children stood single file along the 
Paseo de la Reforma, waiting for 
the Mexican-American Institute to 
open 
Qué pasa?” a policeman asked 
Is something to be given away?” 
“No, senor. We are waiting to 
English classes. The 
ivs 300 new students 
iccepte ” agg 

line was three blocks 
ral eager applicants 
1 10-foot wall and crawled 
kylight. Then Institute 
aring a riot, called for 
The policia, after get- 
in hand, comman- 
ces for themselves at 

f the line 
ness to study English 
in monopoly. From 
Mexico City to Lima, 
from Havanato 
Buenos Aires 


90,000 hispano ameri- 


@ INTERNATIONAL @& 


some 


canosaretoday 


studying the lan- 


guage and the American way of 
life in centers like the Mexican- 
American Institute. Though most 
of us have never heard of a “‘cul- 
tural institute,” to those living 
south of the Rio Grande, instituto 
is a household word. Operated and 
sponsored jointly by North Ameri- 
cans and citizens of the host coun- 
try, these binational centers are 
translating the dream of inter- 
American solidarity into living 
reality. 

This idea of cultural inter- 
change through personal contact 
as a means to international amity 
is not new. In 1927 a group of 


English teachers brush 
up pronunciation in 


Dominican Republic. 


The big class below is 
an eight-week course in 
English taught at the 
Cultural Institute in 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 


OUT OF SOME ‘INSTITUTOS’ THAT THRIVE IN 18 AMERICAN LANDS 


By David Hellyer 


North Americans and Argentines 
formed the Jnstituto Cultural Ar- 
gentino-Norteamericano in Bue- 
nos Aires. There Argentines could 
study English and learn about the 
customs and achievements of 
americanos to the north. And resi- 
dent Yankees could study Spanish 
and welcome the opportunity to 
participate more actively in the 
culture of the country in which 
they were guests. 

Today, in 18 Latin-American re- 
publics, binational centers are 
helping to unite the Americas into 
a solid front against antidemo- 
cratie [Continued on page 51) 
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could not force 
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through history right into the 
ranks of your favorite Club. 

At one time the service club’s 
purpose was similar to that of 
Sam Scot’s Club: simply the en- 
joyment of food and good fellow- 
ship. But that soon changed as 
members realized the benefits to 
their communities and themselves 
that would accrue from a progres- 
sive program. Hence, in one 
month alone, one observer has 
pointed out, 1,220,000 needy chil- 
dren were helped by service clubs 
—apart from all their other chari- 
table and community projects. 

The idea for a club of fellow- 
ship-minded men is an ancient 
one. In the days of Socrates and 
in the days of Cicero there were 
clubs of men who ate together and 
discussed similar interests. It 
waited for the 18th Century, how- 
ever, to bring the club idea to its 
full—and sometimes nonsensical 
—tfruition. 

The year 1709 found “The Ly- 
ing Club” meeting in English tav- 
erns and coffee houses, the mem- 
bers vying with each other in the 
telling of tall tales. There was the 
Broken Shop Keepers’ Club, made 
up of bankrupt tradesmen; the 
Mock Heroes Club, in which each 
member assumed the title of a 
distinguished person of history 
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MEN’S CLUBS THROVE IN DIVERS FORMS IN AGES PAST 


LUING DEFOR 


AND SET HISTORIC PRECEDENT FOR PAUL HARRIS’ IDEA 


By Lawrence B. Biebel 


HE aims and objects of Sam 
Scot’s Smoking Club were to 
smoke. Organized in 18th Cen- 
tury England, it was composed of 
five stout men renowned for their 
ability to consume tobacco. It is 
said that the club would average 
a pound of tobacco an hour, the 
equivalent of two standard 1%4- 
ounce cans of tobacco per man 

It was the custom of the mem- 
bers to enter a crowded tavern 
and see how quickly they could 
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force eviction of the other patrons 
by a choking barrage of smoke 
they delighted in producing 
Between Sam Scot’s smokers 
and modern service clubs which 
number a million men and func- 
tion around the globe there is per- 
haps no parallel—save the pun- 
gent haze that hangs over the 
room toward the end of the meet- 
ing. Still, in many clubs contem- 
porary to Sam Scot’s, there were 
elements that have marched down 


Rotartan, Dayton, Obio 


and acted accordingly; and the 
Small Coal-Man’s Musick Club, 
started by a peddler of small coal 
with a love for music 

The Beefsteak Club, its princi- 
pal activity suggested by its name, 
distinguished its members with a 
small gridiron of gold which was 
worn around the neck on a green 
silk riband. Meanwhile the Athe- 
istical Club, a society of “irreli- 
gious profligates,” and the Hell- 
Fire Club were suppressed by 
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order of the Government in 1721. 
Another most unusual club, as 
reported by Joseph Addison in 
The Spectator, an_ influential 
morning newspaper, was the Fat 
Man’s Club, “that did not come 
together (as you may well sup 
pose) to entertain one another 
with sprightliness and wit, but to 
keep one another in countenance; 
the room where the club met was 
something of the largest, and had 
two entrances, the one by a door 
of a moderate size, and the other 
by a pair of folding doors. If a 
candidate for this corpulent club 
could make his entrance through 
the first, he was looked upon as 
unqualified; but if he stuck in the 
passage, and could not force his 
way through it, the folding doors 
were immediately thrown open 
for his reception and he was sa- 
luted as a brother. I have heard 
that this club, though it consisted 
but of 15 persons, weighed above 
three ton’”’—an average weight for 
each member of 400 pounds 
As with the early days of mod- 
ern service clubs, these various 
societies existed for the sole pur- 
pose of mutual fellowship of like- 
minded persons. But there were 
some 
service clubs as we now know 
them, which saw the value of mu- 
tual improvement rather than 
mutual entertainment. Sin- 
cular among these was Benjamin 
Franklin, who founded the now- 
famous Junto. In his autobiogra- 
he writes, “I had form’d most 
ingenious acquaintance in 


more truly forerunners of 


simpls 


INustrat y Richard P. Wolf 


“It was the custom of Sam Scott's 
Smokers to see how quickly they 
could force eviction of other patrons.” 
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a club of mutual improvement, 
which we called the JUNTO.... 
The rules . required that ev- 
ery member, in his turn, should 
produce one or more queries on 
any point of Morals, Politics, or 
Natural Philosophy, to be dis- 
cussed by the company; and once 
in thrée months produce and read 
an essay of his writing on any 
subject he pleased.” 

Roots of the service-club idea 
are even more obvious in the Two 
Penny Club which met in Eng- 
land in the days of Queen Anne. 
Addison noted that “When a set 
of men find themselves agree in 
any particular though 
never so trivial, they 
establish themselves in- 
to a kind of fraternity, 
and meet once or twice 
a week.” Such a frater 
nity was the Two Pen- 
ny Club, “enacted by a 
knot of artisans and 
mechanics who used tu 
meet every night.” 

Addison then _pro- 
ceeded to set out a sys- 
tem of rules as enacted 
and followed by mem- 
bers of the club. You 
will note that, even 
though this club met 
every night, not just 
once a week, it in some 
respects far outdoes modern serv- 
ice clubs in severity of demands 
and adroitness of levied punish- 
ments. The laws as enumerated 
by Addison are as follows: 

“Rules to be observed in the 
Two Penny Club, erected in this 
place, for the preservation of 
friendship and good _ neighbor- 
hood: 

“Rule I. Every member at his 
first coming in shall lay down his 
twopence. [Hence the name “Two 
Penny Club.”} 

“Rule II. Every member shall 
fill his pipe out of his own box 

“Rule IJI. If any member ab- 
sents himself, he shall forfeit a 
penny for the use of the club, un- 
less in case of sickness or impris- 
onment. 

“Rule IV. lf any member swears 
or curses, his neighbor may give 
him a kick upon the shins. 

“Rule V. If any member tell 
stories in the club that are not 
true, he shall forfeit for every 
third lie an half-penny. 


“ae 


“Rule VI. If any member strikes 
another wrongfully, he shall pay 
his club for him. 

“Rule VII. If any member brings 
his wife into the club, he shall pay 
for whatever she drinks or 
smokes. [No special privileges for 
Two Penny Annes!] 

“Rule VIII, If any member's 
wife comes to fetch him home 
from the club, she shall speak to 
him without the door. 

“Rule IX. If any member calls 
another cuckold, he shall be 
turned out of the club. 

“Rule X. None shall be admit- 
ted into the club that is of the 


If any member's wife comes to fetch him home 


. . she shall speak to him without the door. 


same trade as any member of it. 
[A precise and simple statement 
of the principle on which modern 
service clubs were founded. In 
Rotary we cail it “the classifica- 
tion principle.”] 

“Rule XI. None of the club shall 
have his clothes or shoes made or 
mended, but by a brother mem- 
ber. 

“Rule XII. No nonjuror shall be 
capable of being a member.” (A 
nonjuror was one who had refused 
to take the oath to support the 
Government and thus was not a 
respected member of the commu- 
nity.) 

Obvious from the above listing 
of rules and regulations, the Two 
Penny Club had many roots that 
have flowered in modern service 
clubs, although there was nothing 
benevolent in the nature of its ac- 
tivities and purposes—save to 
strengthen the ties of its mem- 
bers. 

By the middle 18th Century the 
men’s eating club became firmly 
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Tue thing you need most when 
you're blind is a sense of humor. 
And that’s just about the first 
thing you acquire at a place like 
the Old Farms Convalescent Hos- 
pital, the United States Army’s 
blind training school at Avon, 
Connecticut. 

On my second day there I 
bumped into another trainee and 
was promptly greeted by, 
‘What’s the matter, Bub? Why 
don’t you stay 
on the other 
side of that 
white line?” I 
stopped a sec- 
ond, then began 
to laugh. I 
learned later 
that the correct 
reply was, ‘“‘I 
can only see at 
night, soldier.” 

The ‘‘seeing 
at night” arose 
from a talk by a 
well-meaning 
but naive social 
worker. She said 
she understood 
thoroughly how 
we got around 
with canes dur- 
ing the day, but 
just couldn't 
comprehend 
how we got on 
so well with them after dark. If 
nothing else, she made a contribu- 
tion to the lingo at Old Farms. 

We had our share of troubles 
during the orientation period 
with overenthusiastic orienters. 
They were civilians, usually ex- 
G. I.’s, who guided us about, 
taught us the plan of the build- 
ings, the use of the cane, how to 
eat, climb steps, play games, and 
get on and off busses and trains. 
Most of these men used a lot of 
commonsense, but now and again 
we'd draw an “eager beaver.” 

On one occasion I was being 
“helped” by an orienter who in- 
sisted on grabbing me and nearly 
throwing me off balance at every 
litle curb. As we were heading 
downtown, I could see a misera- 
ble afternoon ahead, so I decided 
to orient him for the good of all 
—including myself. When we 
reached the green surrounding 
the flag pole, I suddenly made a 
motion as if I had dropped some- 
thing. My orienter could not be 
satisfied to bend over and look, 
he had to get down on his hands 
and knees and crawl around a 
minute before it occurred to him 
that he didn’t know what he was 
looking for, so he turned to me 
and asked what I had lost. That 
gave me my chance, and I 
snapped, “My eyesight. Do you 
see it down there anywhere?” 


He got the point. There was 
only one unfortunate angle to 
this little lesson, and that was 
that the colonel had witnessed it, 
and I was told that that was the 
last lesson I was to give. I, too, 
got the point. 

One hot Saturday I went to 
New York City with a partially 
blinded officer. On our return 
late that day we made our way 
slowly through the train, feeling 

the cars as we 

went, trying to 

find the smoker. 

When at last we 

found it, we 

took the first 

empty seats and 

relaxed. A voice 

spoke up across 

from us: “Say, 

can I ask you 

guys a ques- 

tion? Isaw what 

a hard time you 

had finding this 

smoker. Tell me, 

how did you 

guys get in the 

Army with that 

kind of eyes?” 

I told my com- 

panion he could 

answer that one. 

At last came 

the Summer day 

when I decided 

to try my wings, and I arranged to 

be sent down to Gloucester, Mas- 

sachusetts, to work in the fish- 

eries. The buyers and trawler 

captains meet at the fish exchange 

each niorning to bid on the catch, 

and I wanted to be present at the 

event. The exchange opens at 6 

A.M., so I got off to an early start. 

I did not take my cane with me, 

which turned out to be a mistake 

this particular morning. After 

walking several blocks I heard 

someone coming toward me. I 

stopped him and inquired the di- 

rection to the fish exchange. He 

only mumbled. I asked again, got 

the same kind of reply to my ques- 

tion, thanked him sharply, and 
walked on 

Half a block farther on I ran 
into a crowd of men roaring with 
laughter. I was at the fish ex- 
change. I asked what was so 
funny. “Mac,” they said, “you 
should have seen yourself and 
old Charlie, the tailor. You're 
the only blind man in town and 
he’s the only one who’s deaf and 
mute. So he’s pointing and you’re 
talking. He can’t hear you talk, 
and you can’t see him point!” 

The laughter became louder, 
because I joined in. Sure, there 
have been many trying times, but 
with or without my white cane 
I’ve had many a smile. 

—John D. McDowell 


established in the United States. 
A typical example is the Tuesday 
Club which met weekly in Annap- 
olis, Maryland. As politics was a 
hot subject in that day, it was 
banned from the agenda, and any- 
one caught in a political harangue 
was summarily punished. In the 
case of “Mr. Secretary Marshe,”’ 
the minutes of the Club show, 
“who got into a prolix harangue 
about the consciences of lawyers,” 
it was “Ordered that [he] enter- 
tain this society upon Tuesday, 
the 2d of July next ensuing.” 

Pretty cagey! Like the current 
“fine box,” the unique punish- 
ments meted out caused a lot of 
fun—and accomplished the de- 
sired results. 

Like present-day clubs, the 
Tuesday Club appointed a “proto- 
musicus or chief musician, and it 
is ordained that as often as he 
votes in club he is to sing his vote 
in a musical manner else it is to 
go for nothing, after which hé has 
the privilege conferred on him of 
commanding any member of the 
club to sing after having first sung 
himself.” 

The toasting of the ladies; an- 
niversary banquets complete with 
wigs, parades, and speeches; much 
singing, laughter, and fellowship 
were a part of the activities. 

It is a profound tribute to Paul 
P. Harris, Founder of Rotary, that 
he should have brought into being 
a movement so completely sound 
and so well adapted to accomplish 
its high objectives. How signifi- 
cant it is that his intuitive un- 
derstanding of human relations 
should have paralleled some of 
the basic thinking of a bygone 
day. We can well have a deep 
sense of satisfaction not only of 
the fine record of Rotary itself, 
but of the fact that many of its 
fundamentals have such a firm 
foundation in historical precedent. 

In our brief vista down the 
dim corridors of the centuries we 
should be conscious of the fact 
that clubs of the kind we under- 
stand and enjoy today have flow- 
ered and prospered in the bright 
sunshine of freedom, not under 
the clouds of oppression or dicta- 
torship. It is within our province 
and duty to cherish this freedom, 
symbolized by widespread club 
activity, and to preserve and en- 
large it for the centuries to follow 
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@ Army Aluminum Building. The Corps 
of Engineers of the U. S. Army, working 
with civilian companies, has developed 
building for Arctic regions 
great The build- 
high and 
long. 
1 unit is complete with heating 
nt, bathroom, and ventilation. The 
lock and come completely pre- 
An experimental building 48 
units) maintained a tem- 
peratul f 70° Fahrenheit the 
was 65° F The 
and roof have a honeycomb 
both 


an alumir um 


which shows promise 
ing is 20 feet feet 


wide and 8 


“module” feet 


units 8 


units inte! 
fabricated 
eet long (six 
when 
outside air below 


floor, 


) , and 


zero 
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you 


evel seen 
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@ Minor Metals. Have 
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the “minor metals” that are 
ly (if 
For in- 
may hi a beryl- 
wheel your 
cerium flints. 


mnnlv two of 


ym seen but are wide 


some- 
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our watch ive 


kel balance and 


ghter may have 


home may be 
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poison in 


ulphate, the ethyl gas 


your 


may be made witl 


your camera lens may be 
glass, and your television pro- 
cerium, ger- 
selenium the 
id you. Other metals 
m, boron, calcium, columbium, 
hafnium, indium, lithium, scan 


irium, and strontium 


use 


rubidium, 
and between 


minor 


@ Wax for Metals. We are used to 
wax finishes for wood and wax fin- 
ishes for linoleum, but here’s a wax 
finish for metals. It can be used on all 
metals, and the coating is resistant to 
humidity and manual handling. It is 
dry and waxlike in texture. The coat- 
ing dries tack-free in ten minutes, 


for 
molds 

that 
combination 
rial (sol- 
prom 
where 
mold 
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aken heat- glass and 


parent protected 
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watts and the larger at double that at 
220 volts. They can be used as precision 
heaters—they regulate very exactly—in 
nurseries, hothouses, houses, 
and the like. 


brooder 


Tables with 


chip, 


@ Plastic Tops for Tables. 
plastic tops that will not peel, 
burn, nor show alcohol stains come in 
all sorts of sizes, shapes, and colors. 
They resemble marble in appearance. 
@ Moth Balls. It seems that the news- 
papers were more correct than humor- 
ous when they coined the phrase “moth- 
ball fleet” for those U. S. ships taken out 
of active service and covered with plas- 
tic. (The same thing, of course, 
done with airplanes too.) The plastic 
used turns out to be made of naphtha- 
lene, which is what the old-fashioned 
moth ball and the newer-fashioned moth 
flakes are made of. The new plastic can 
be sprayed on roofs and is said to form 
a complete, continuous plastic re- 
sistant to fire, mold, mildew, all 
industrial-acid fumes. 


was 


seal 
and 


@ Saw That Is a Bit. A drill bit that fits 
a standard drill and will drill a 
starting hole, then ‘saw and ream any 
kind of opening desired, is the latest ad- 
dition to the hobbyist’s armory. It comes 
in \%-inch size and is inches long 
when new. It can be resharpened 


pre ss 
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@ Floor Plans. play- 
ing house or office are being readied for 
market. A transparent grid 
scale %4 inch equals one foot 
The floor plan is sketched 
this, and pieces of furniture or equip- 
ment, represented by sheets of 
the right scale size, are placed on the 


Grown-up toys fo 


sheet — 
the 
basis. on 


plastic 


The hunting season over? A plastic 
pouch such as this hunter is using 
will protect the gun until another 
season rolls around. The container is 
proof against rust, moisture, dust, and 
grease—and will not become brittle. 


floor plan, which is placed on a steel 
backing so small magnets can keep the 
furniture in place. When the best ar- 
rangement has been secured, a sheet of 
photographic paper is slipped between 
the layout and work board, exposed to a 
special light source, and developed. 
Presto! There's your working drawing! 


@ Tire News. Two new tire construc- 
tions are offered to stop skids. First is 
a tire with sawdust in the treads—the 
sawdust seems to cause friction and in- 
crease gripping on icy surfaces. A new- 
er wrinkle, claimed to do even better, 
has cleats that act as lugs and act on 
wet or icy pavements like the blade of 
a windshield. 


@ Auto Alarm. Most of us have 
seen—and heard—the electric alarm 
that signals when an automobile is 
too close to the curb and perhaps the 
newer one that works off the exhaust 
manifold and signals when the emer- 
gency brake is set and the engine 
running; but who has seen the newest: 
a gadget that screws onto the valve 
cap of the tire and emits a loud whistle 
whenever the tire pressure falls below 
safety? Perhaps the next thing will 
be tuned sets of five—one recogniz- 
able tone for each tire and the spare! 


@ Television Hassock. A plastic hassock 
for viewing television shows, among 
other things—for it can be used wher 
ever a hassock is useful—is an empty 
shell! It is inflated orally or with a 
hand pump and folds into a small pack- 
age when not in use 


@ No Wrinkles. A new finish that will 
keep wrinkles out of cotton and rayon 
cloth and give resistance to shrinking 
at the same time is now available. It is 
applied when the cloth is processed at 
the mill, and may be applied with a 
water repellent at the same time. 


@ Animal Foods. Animals need amino 
acids, too, for maximum growth and 
health. One of these, methionine, is now 
available in a feed grade that can be 
added to animal feeds at an economical 
price and only a pound or so per ton of 
feed is needed. 


@ Blue Tape. A special tape for labelling 
sticks to glass or plastic and turns blue 
when it is written on with pencil or sty- 
lus. The writing stays legible and does 
not blur. 


@ House Lamp. A reproduction of the 
old-fashioned kerosene street lamp, made 
of aluminum and wired for electricity, 
is available as a post lamp for house en- 
trances and gardens. 


@ Zippers at War. Zippers with rubber 
lips that seal against liquids and gases 
at all pressures are being used on air- 
planes to make quick changes of tail 
and aileron surfaces. 
. . . 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE RoTaARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Speaking of Books— 


A TASTY READING POTPOURRI—OF HORSES 


CARS, AND COUNTRY LIFE—SPICED WITH SPORTS. 
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Service 
famous 
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to make us see ston has understood clearly what read 


ple he is writing about s in the , ers would want in a book about 
bits on facing pages traz—something of the history and de 
To transport mone scription of the prison, but much more 
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incidents of 
this 
presented it in a 


prisoners and prison life 
He has well 
and has that 
makes continuously interesting reading 
Moreover, he has succeeded admirably 


organized material 


way 


and 
—the 


in expressing—largely indirectly 


without ever seeming to preach 

philosophy, at once noble and sensible, 
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live in the pages of My 


people 


of the Woods, by Louise Dickin- 
Rich—a 
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book which I feel sure 
up of the experience of coming 
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Maine community 
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the remote 
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There’s much fine reading in 


Aspects of the American West of yes 


terday and of today are 


presented in 


sensitive drawings and warm writing 
distinguish C. W. Anderson’s Horses 
Are Folks, an attractive picture book. 


Willard 


boys and Cattle Kings, by C. I 


S own, by John Horne! 
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Sonnichsen. Mr. Horner has been a de 
voted and delighted reader of old news 
paper files—those of the newspapers 
which recorded the early days of settle 
From 
books 


remarkably 


ment and mining in Colorado 


these sources, supplemented by 
and letters, he has built a 
complete and intimate portrayal of the 
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town, Colorado, in the 1870s: the hard 
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premeditated; the bizarre personalities. 
I could do with a little less of Mr. Hor- 
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played through an entire season with- 
out being beaten, tied, or scored on?* 

The answers to these 
able other questions are to be 
in The All-Sports Record 
Frank G. Menke. It’s an 
compilation of 


and innumer- 
found 
Book, by 
amazingly 
and 
statistics for every sport at all popular, 
from angling to lifting 
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of especial value to some Rotarians, 
and one which should be acquired by 
pretty nearly all of us. Sturgis Stand- 
ard Code of Parliamentary Procedure, 
by Alice F. Sturgis, is an authoritative 
guide for the right way of conducting 
meetings and _ transacting 
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Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay, is a 
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and highly the 


Constitution of the United States inter- 
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An old engraving from Floyd Clymer’s new Treasury of Early American Automobiles. 


John R. Tunis in the foreword to his 
new book, Sport for the Fun of It: 

My philosophy of sport is sim- 
ple. I believe that exercise in 
moderation is essential for us all, 
old and young. Anything which 

nation exercising—any 

game, sport, or pastime that can 

induce even one American to lift 

himself from the front 
Buick—is useful and of good re- 
port Watching 22 padded ex- 
quisites from Portal 6, Section, A, 
Row BB, and seat 5 of the sta- 
dium, or yelling, “Kill the big 
bum,” from a ringside seat in a 
smoke-filled arena, is not sport. 
Then what is sport? Sport is a 
game or some form of physical 
exercise done for the fun of it 
Because it gives you pleasure 


gets a 


seat of a 


In Sport for the Fun of It, Tunis gives 


brief historical sketches of, and official 
rules for, 19 sports which are especially 
general 
golf, 


skiing 


well suited to 


pation— 


widely partici 


archery, bowling horse 


shoes, shuffleboard, and 


them. 
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To round out, here are brief 
a handful of new books which 


notes on 


may be 

*George Washington was the pugilistic 
President. A horse named “Hindoo” had the 
record winning streak, back in 1881 In 
1949, attendance at minor-league games was 
more than double that at major-league 
games. Sixty teams have played “perfect” 
seasons 


esting and understandable It com- 
bines pictures and text in a clause-by 
clause analysis that is 
young readers—but most of the rest of 
from Hou 
Bomb, by Rich- 


ard Gerstell, is another very and 


well suited to 


us can learn a lot it, too 


to Survive an Atomic 
cleat 
straightforward piece of writing which 
tells in and 
truth about atomic explosions— 
find that 
some mistaken ideas—and the steps we 


questions answers the 
most o 
us will we've been harboring 
can take to protect ourselves and our 
families. This is the book I 
of us should read 


think most 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
Automobiles 
Hors 
$3.5 


Treasury of Early American 
Floyd Clymer (McGraw-Hill, $5) 

re Folks, C. W. Anderson (Harper 

T Story of American Roads, Vz 
(Sloane, $3).—American Express, A Century 
of Service, Alden Hatch (Doubleday 
—Adventure into the Unknown, Laurence A 
Hawkins (Morrow, $3.50).—The Great /llu 
sion, Herbert Asbury (Doubleday, $4) 
Alcatraz, Island Prison, James A. Johnston 
(Scribners, $3.50).—My Neck of the Woods 
Louise Dickinson Rich (Lippincott 
Silver Town, J ’. Horner (Caxton, 

Cowboys and Cattle Kings, C. L. Sonnich 
sen (University of Oklahoma Press, $5) 
Pioneer in Northwest America, Gustaf 

(University of Minnesota Press, $6).- 
4ll-Sports Record Book, Frank G 

Menke (Barnes, $5).—Sport for the Fun of 
it, John R. Tunis (Barnes, $3).—Sturgis 
Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure 
Alice F. Sturgis (McGraw-Hill, $2.50) 
Speak with Ease, Russell Conwell Ross (Van 
Nostrand, $2).—Your Rugged Constitution 
Bruce and Esther Findlay (Stanford Uni 
versity Press, $3).—How to Survive an 
Atomic Bomb, Richard Gerste!l! (Combat 
Forces Press, $1.95) 





Looking at Movies 


FROM MUSICALS TO MELODRAMAS. 


NOTE THE SCORE CARD TO GUIDE YOUR CHOICE. 


By Jane Lockhart 
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been substituted for one which 
unintelligible because of the 
variety of Scottish brogues used). The 
story of the 11th Century Scottish noble 
who, egged on by witches’ prophecies, 
throne, murdered to 
achieve his aims, and became the vic 
tim of his own outraged conscience. 
An ambitious production, with weird 
effectively em 
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Mad Wednesday (RKO). Jimmy Con 
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@ Paramount Pictures Cory 
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Jean Simmons and Michael Rennie make 
subtle observations on humans in “The 
Sanitorium” from Maugham’s Trio. 
ton Sturges 
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Harold Lloyd film The 
Freshman of 20-odd years ago. Then it 
showing 
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er, afraid of his own shadow 
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the bankers on Wall Street, ends up, as 
hero of Harold Lloyd 


film the atop a tall 


did the many a 


past, dangling 
building 
Possibly e7 


kK fast and furious 


tertaining, if you like 
utterly 

The top-of 
breathtaking 
make them 


your 
unre 
lated to everyday behavior 
building gymnastics are a 


as old-fashioned 


farce can 
The hero’s final triumph is undeserved, 
but satisfying to those who find 


M, Y, C 


perhi 
fun in this sort of thing 

Jimmy 
Director 
Barton Bored with 
his wealthy father and his 


dairy owner's son gets 


The (Universal) 
Durante 
Charles T 


coddling by 


Milkman 

Donald O'’Conno! 
Comedy 
life as a playboy 
a job as driver for rival company. His 
mentor, lovable scamp on eve of retire 


ment, tries hard to help him make good 
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ick dogs him, and something 
complaints 
in from his customers. In the 
gsters, he 
and wins 


ippens to start the 
a round with gar 
for the company, 

of the boss’ dat ter 
good mirth-provok sequences, 
worthy of the comic talents 
s. It hard, 
id as a result is often heavy 


tries hard too 


Dragged-in 


gangster involve- 


discordant note M, Y, C 
Gar- 
Cathy 
Director: 
Mrs. 


based 


niver Story (MGM). Greer 
Genn, John Hodiak, 
Walter Pidgeon 
Drama, Sequel to 

ynd wartime 
ers in book of same name 
any 
yn with present effort). In this 
and in her 
Miniver is get- 
family to- 


memory, 


Struther (who disclaims 

war is just 

ar London Mrs 
widely 

The 

a year left to live 


domestik 


over! 


scattered 
discovery that she 
prods her to 
matters are nicely 
r Hollywood tribute to chin-up, 
womanhood, vastly 
wise, noble than the 
g male As a mat of fact, 
1 seem like plain old American 
f it were not performed in 


e and restrained a mi 


ng, loyal 


ected 


inner— 


it palatable, f tear- 


M, Y 


Charles 
Hussey, 
Dis- 
whom 
be prodded 


(Paramount) 


Music 


Bing 


Crosby, ith 
nm. Comedy, wv songs 


because song writer on 


depends cannot 
tive action, elder! producer 
iightforward, trait-laced girl 
retary, keep 
with her 
uses drastic 


to erve as e( 
the job. She move ir 
aunt as chaperor 
that antagonize him desper- 
finally work. A musical show 
results blossoms 


The secretary 


sees to it that when pro- 
avail- 
ring 


wanes more 1s 


DacKIng 


extracts an e! nent 


gage 

nak 

eems somewhat mut of his 
that keeps him mainly 

both as 

him 

with 


good €s- 


i > Cas ial ( irm 
as singer, does not fail 
An engaging film 
that 
few sequences in 
that using the elderly 
device— 
valu- 
acts by 
Kirsten, 


M, Y 


ence 
I € is 


poor 


cups as com 
intrude. There are 
in the form of 

ier fields—Dorothy 

Merry Macs, the Champions 
Gainsborough; dis- 
Paramount). Ron- 
James Hayter, Raymond 


*% Trio 
buted in S.A. by 


( el 


Huntlk Nigel Patrick, Michael Rennie, 
! Ken Amakin 


Je Simmons. Director 


old French Drama 
short 


Three 
stories by Somerset 
and 
handled as was last 


Quartet. The Verger 


each with it wn cast 
1 staff, 


morable 


tells of the amazing success that comes 
to a lowly church employee after he is 
fired when his illiteracy is discovered. 
Mr. Knowall reveals the spark of chiv- 
alry finally discovered in a brash busy- 
body nobody aboard the liner 
where the action takes place can abide 
The Sanitorium pictures the joys and 
sorrows, the peculiarities and virtues, 
of a group of tuberculosis victims try- 
ing, each in his own way, to face what 
has happened to him. 
Each separate sequence 
something significant about human na- 
ture faced with a situation that brings 
out the truth. What makes this one of 
the most delightful films of its kind is 
the quiet, yet memorable, way the 
points are made, and the intelligent, 
understanding interpretation unusually 
talented casts have given the 
Your interest will never lag 


ocean 


subtly 


says 


stories 


M, Y 


% Two Flags West (20th Century-Fox). 
Jeff Chandler, Joseph Cotten, Linda 
Darnell, Cornel Wilde. Director: Robert 
Wise. Melodrama set at Western cavalry 
during last days of the War be- 
tween the States. A Confederate unit, 
freed from prison on condition it join 
in Indian warfare, with hard- 
boiled Yankee commander. They finally 
desert, but return to save the fort, see 
the commander get what they feel he 
deserves. 

Another in latest “trend” — 
Civil War animosities transferred to the 


post 


clashes 


movie 


like the child she obviously is instead of 
as the young lady she considers her- 
self—eligible for long dresses, put-up 
1air, masculine attention, and, above all, 
corsets. 

A frivolous plot with trite situations 
and dialogue, performed with enthusi- 
asm and filled with adolescent antics, 
tuneful songs, and many farcical hap- 
penings. M, Y,C 


% The West Point Story (Warners). 
James Cagney, Doris Day, Gordon Mac- 
Rae, Virginia Mayo. Director: Roy Del 
Ruth. Musical set against U. S. Military 
Academy background. A_ brash, op- 
portunistic Broadway dancer-director, 
down on his luck, agrees to producer's 
plea that he go, for a healthy fee, to 
West Point to help cadets with their 
annual show, use his wiles to lure pro- 
ducer’s nephew, a with musical 
talent who has written the show, away 
from the Army to Broadway. The cadets 
prove more than a match for the 
middle-ageing director, and in a flag- 
waving finale he gets a new slant on 
things. 

At least the story is fresher than the 
usual one provided for a musical film, 


boy 


and it is performed with zest and obvi- 
ous pleasure. A number of liberties are 
taken with Military Academy 
dure, but the film provides good light 


entertainment throughout. M, Y, C 
* * = 


proce- 


Among other current films, these, al- 


© Warner Bros 


Trappings like the drum and fife freshen the light musical The West Point Story, 
with a cast featuring James Cagney, Doris Day, Virginia Mayo, and Gordon MacRae. 


But who minds a trend—if he 
stirring an 
kind, 
M, Y 


frontier 
likes westerns and gets as 
action film as this? Good of its 


Two Weeks with Love (MGM). Louis 
Calhern, Carleton Carpenter, Ann Har- 
ding, Ricardo Montalban, Jane Powell, 
Debbie Reynolds. Director: Roy Row- 
land. Comedy, with songs, set at family 
resort in the Catskills around 1913. It 
is concerned mainly with the tribula- 
tions suffered by 17-year-old girl whose 
vacation with her family is ruined for 
her by their insistence that she behave 


ready reviewed, should reward- 
ing 

For FaMiLty: Annie Get Your 
Beaver Valley, Cinderella, The 
Robinson Story, King Solomon's 


My Crown, The 


prove 


Gun, 
Jackie 
Vines, 
Louisa, Stars in Toast 
of New Orleans. 

For MATURE AUDIENCE: All about Eve, 
The Broken Arrow, Eye Witness, The 
Glass Menagerie, The Gunfighter, Ham 
let, The Lawless, The Men Mr SSO, 
Mystery Street, No Way Out, The Red 
Shoes, Rio Grande, Samson and Delilah, 
Sunset Boulevard, The White 
The Winslow Boy. 


Tower, 





Sudbury Quells a ‘Panic in the Streets 


HERE wasn’t a mother or father in 
the city of Sudbury who didn’t feel 
tension. It had started then 


slowly 


gained force with Canada’s 


Summer 


ripening 


Reports kept coming i! from 


Sudburv’s own 40.000 f 


nickel-mining regions ¢ 
lumbering cam farther 
It was the worst poliomyelit 
in the historv of northwestern 
Parents wondered what they 
if their 


no facilities for treating poli 


child took sich 
after-effects Even Toronto's 
300 miles away, were crowded 
valescents. There was pani 
the streets—at 
parents 

At this poi 
Dr. Ron \ 
had sparked 
pled children 
tablish a ch 
Sudburv? Rotarian 


ldren’ 


Cross board 
idly, the Sudb 
tion Center 

The Red 
modations 
and kitchen sé 
bought all medical and therape 
plies and paid the salaries of phy 


apists Local physicians dot 


Tiny Betty, her fight against 
polio won, tries out her legs 
as a nurse watches, The scene: 
Sudbury’s Rotary-started Post- 
Polio Rehabilitation Center. 


Up go spirits when Rotarian 
Fred Goodbrand (back row, 
white shirt) gives the Polio 
Center convalescents a party. 


WHEN POLIO HIT THIS ONTARIO CITY, 


ROTARIANS RALLIED TO SAVE 


services In all, some 22 people were 
All hospital serv 
Later the Club took overt 


engaged for the staff 
ices were free. 
the costs of the nurses’ salaries and the 
feeding of patients 

busy 


The Center became a place at 


once There were things to buy and 


make—Bradford frames, an iron lung, 
braces, sun lamps, muscle-testing gauges, 
a swimming tank 

By the end of 


1949 


that 
Club had 
than $6,000 on the project 


year of 


epidemic 


the Rotary spent more 


Just the year 


before, Rotarians had spent that much 


in their other crippled-children work, 


but this year they would have to curtail 
those activities to meet this bill unless— 
Unless other organizations would come 


unsolicited re- 


through with help. The 
from a grateful community came 


sponse 


from everywhere: contributions from 
church groups, from labor unions, wom 
school children— 


en’s clubs, and even 


lonations amounting to more than 
$4,000; other Rotary work need not suf- 
fer In fact, all of Sudbury joined in 
Boy Scouts ran messages for the Center 
Men from the fire department carried 
patients to and from the swimming pool. 
Transportation for out-patients was fur- 
nished by B'nai Brith 

What 


gency 


were the results of this emer- 
program? Well, the Center had 
S88 Out-patient treatments and had taken 
in 40 children. Of those treated, 95 per- 


cent were classed as “completely recov 


ITS VICTIMS. 


ered.” These results were, frankly, far 


greater than specialists had thought 


possible. It was the outstanding com- 


munity example of on-the-spot polio 


treatment during that epidemic. 
values of the 


In human terms, the 


project—still going on—are practically 
immeasurable. (For the story of a typi 


cal case, see opposite page.) Those who 


have seen the results, as I have, don’t 
wonder at the attention the project has 
had An 
made about i* by the 
Board [Canada] A 


about the 


movie has been 
National 


pamphlet 


educational 
Film 
telling 
work has been widely dis 
tributed, and a Dominion radio network 
has told about it on several programs 
The 


tradition among Canadian 


work, of course, follows a long 
totarians in 
children: there's the 


helping crippled 


haven for the handicapped in London, 
Ontario; the wheel-chair service in To- 
ronto; the codperative programs of Ot- 
tawa and Renfrew, Ontario—like a host 
f similar projects in other parts of the 
Rotary world 

But have Sudbury Rotarians relaxed? 
No, with their ton of cure, they're 
weighing out 
prevention, too 
For a look at the 
way they do it, 
just turn the 
next page. 
THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Yours, 
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It Began with Marie 


PERT, wide-eyed 
Marie, 3, was the Cen- With an attendant help- 
, ter’s first patient and ing her, Marie fights on 
i , is typical of scores against her paralysis. 
who have followed 
Specialists test Marie’s muscles as her periodic treatments begin. “<< ¥ her. How, after com- Finally feeling lots bet- 
plete paralysis, Marie ter, Marie (below) can 
came fo walk again think again of little girl 
is told in the photo- things — like pigtails. 
graphs on this page. 
ee 


Physiotherapists give Marie her first lesson in swimming, as Sudbury 
Rotarians Dr. Chapple (center) and Ray Jessup watch the procedure, 














A forest ranger gave his home for the temporary hos- 
pital. The kitchen houses the sterilizers; other rooms 
are used for operations, waiting rooms, and rest wards. 


any 


oe 


...the Next Stop Was Gogama 


& THE backwoods town of Gogama, just 140 miles from Sudbury, 
four children lay abed with rheumatic fever caused by bad ton- 
sils. Other children were in danger; Gogama’s 600 people, mostly 
trappers and railroad employees, had no doctors. They turned to 
Sudbury Rotarians for help. 

Dr. Chapple and a nurse went to Gogama for a survey. They 
peered down the throats of 230 children—145 had bad tonsils—and, 
with Gogama parents, diagrammed a plan for a big week-end proj- 
ect. A railroad lent a coach that took six Sudbury doctors and seven 
nurses, surgical equipment, and medical supplies to Gogama. A 
forest ranger gave his house for a temporary hospital. Other Ro- 
tarians from Sudbury helped with the clockwork plan: setting up 
beds and carrying stretchers. 

After two 12-hour days, the expert surgical teams had removed 
the tonsils of 70 children, ages 4 to 17. And grateful Gogamans had 
asked the Rotarian task force to come back this Spring 

—THE S’PADMAN. 


As the 70 youngsters await their turns in the operating room, they Ray Jessup, Chairman of the Sudbury Rotary Club’s 
relax in cots upstairs, Each is given a pre-operative examination. Crippled-Children Committee, checks over admis- 
Those with colds or temperature were passed up until the next trip. sions of the young patients with Nurse St. Onge. 


Dr. Chapple (at left) skillfully keeps the oper- 
ations moving during the 12-hour surgical day. 
All equipment was brought in from Sudbury. 


42 


The seven-woman team of registered nurses keeps close watch in the re- 
covery room as children regain consciousness. Some 30 beds are pro- 
vided for the patients, whose range in ages is from 4 to 17 years old. 
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@ INTERNATIONAL 
> 


COMMUNIT 


a 
o 


More in Common 
Than a Name 


About two years ago 
the Rotary Club of 
SoutH GATE, CALIF., 
International Service activity 

is paying big divide nds in 
The 


members 


friendship and goodwill 


when 
H GATE Club began 
th Rotarians of Sot 
Soon 


its start 


corres- 


INGLAND 
nt packages to 
tribution to 

of food being 


letters of 


50 pounds 
over 100 
ng received The 
SoutH GaAtTr 


appre 
next step 
Club 
British town who 


to the 
nt of the 
In return, the mem 


eetings 


tarted the letter-writing pro- 


California C flew to 
greet 


England car 


form of a handsome scroll 
officials of his community 
with him 800 feet of col 


film depicting s home 


s people and the tivities 
th of this close tionship 
e appointment British 
t a local ne pape in 


CALIF 


25,000 Watch For 28 years the Ro- 


Annual Parade tary Clu : SAULT 
STE. MARIE, ONT., Ca- 


annually stirred the interest 
inity with a festive 


th floats, costume 


parade 
and prizes. 
mile-long procession featured 
me two dozen float cOs- 
ers, and the awarding of 
prizes One band was 

of American Legion and 


Legion members. The festivi- 


Ever see a “happier” photo? You see naught but laughing faces on members of the 
Hannibal, Mo., Rotary Club as they watch this “dunking” race in pans of foamy mer- 
The Club was celebrating a food item known as the doughnut. Seated be- 


ingue. 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD 


ties also included a dance attended by 
1,000 people. After the 28th community 
night parade had ended, the balance 
sheet showed great fun and entertain- 
ment for all—and $7,500 to be used by 
SAULT STE. MARIE Rotarians to carry on 
their crippled-children work 


As its recent fiscal pe 
riod drew to a close, 
the Rotary Club of 
VISNAGAR, INDIA, decided it was a good 
time for a summing up of its year-long 
activities. And the tally sheet made in- 
teresting—and heartening—reading! It 
recorded the raising of 7,500 rupees for 
a library for poor children, sponsorship 
of student debates, and the organization 
of a sports program for youth. Medical 
aid was provided free of charge in sev- 
eral villages, and an eye specialist was 
obtained for 300 VisnNaGaR patients. The 
Club also arranged public lectures on 
subjects of timely importance, and gave 
counselling assistance to local residents 
on such matters as taxes and debts 


Visnagar Tallies 
a Busy Year 


Some months ago, 
while holding their 
regular meeting at a 
local hospital, Rotarians of MALone, 
N. Y., heard a talk by the hospital su- 
perintendent. His remarks included a 
reference to the institution’s need for 
pathological and physiotherapy 
tories. MALONE Rotarians listened—and 
remembered. After consideration by the 
Club’s New Ideas and Projects Commit- 
tee, it was decided that a community 
auction would be held to raise funds. 
And within one month, the event was 
conducted, following an intensive radio 
and newspaper campaign to publicize it. 


Malone Grasps 
an Opportunity 


labora- 


Photo: Rotarian Don W. Stgter 


hind the bell is Robert Heiser, Club President, and standing at his right is Elmer Zim- 


merman, the Club’s “baker” member who provided the doughnuts and dunking bibs. 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


Photo: Chapman 


Astride the burro is Howard Pyle, nen 

Governor of Arizona and a member of 

the Phoenix Rotary Club. The photo 

was taken at the Phoenix Club’s meet- 

ing in honor of Rotarian Pyle’s elec- 

tion to Arizona’s highest public office. 
Pho} 


From B. B. Bregman (center), Presi- 
dent of the Malone, N. Y., Rotary Club, 
to E. J. Van Deusen, local hospital of- 
ficial, is going a $2,000 check for path- 
ological and physiotherapy laboratories. 
Watching is R. E. Wiber, District Gov- 
ernor, of Ogdensburg, N. Y. The money 


was raised at a Club auction (see item). 


Using furniture, art objects, clothes, live 
poultry, canned goods, and other com 
modities donated by residents 
farmers, and businessmen, the auction 
got underway under the direction of 
three auctioneers who donated their 
time. Refreshment counters were also 
installed on the auction site. At the 
end of the day—after more than 1,000 
items had been sold—a net profit totai 
ling $2,000 was realized. For the final 
step taken by the MALone Club, see cut 
on this page. 


local 


In West PaLM BEACH, 
FLa., there stands a 
$56,000 high-school 
stadium as a memorial to a local Rotar 
ian who served the county school sys- 
tem for 34 years. The Rotarian was D. 
R. O. Cooley, and the memorial is called 
the Cooley Memorial Stadium In its 
construction, the local Rotary Club 
played an important rdle. It not only 
assisted in raising funds, but also pro- 
vided an automatic 


A Place to Play 
Recalls a Friend 


scoreboard, a cy- 
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clone fence around the playing field, 
and a bus for use in connection with 
athletic events. At the dedication of 
the stadium, a handsome bronze plaque 
donated by the West PALM BeacH Club 
was unveiled 


About ‘Kate’ and In New Iberia, La., 


P “re’s ¢£ x} a 
Other Bovines there a new € xhibi 
tor at local livestock 


contests by the name of Jimmy Viator. 
His Jersey calf is named “Kate,” and 
she’s Jimmy’s pride and joy. This boy 
and-calf team is together as the result 


Helping to plant one of 26 trees dedi- 
cated by the Hyderabad, India, Rotary 
Club to high-light a local reforestation 
project is Mrs. R. K. Bhandari, the wife 
of the Club Secretary. Watching the 
planting of sago palms is Rotarian 
Prabhakar Karmarkar (wearing cap). 


of a livestock 
IBERIA 
wanted to 


totary 
own 
needed some fnancial 
the Rotary 
loan fund maintained f 
of blooded stock by 4-H Ch nembers 
The other 
cern some purebred animals entered in 


the third 


( ib provided 


bovines of this storv con 


livestock-judging con- 
Rotary Club of 
GREENFIELD, Oun10. Eleven entrants owned 
by boys and girls of 
judged the 
awards sh ishiy the “hes 
animal.” T idging contest usu 
ally preceded l 

vouthful livest 

ents 


innual 


test sponsored by the 


three counties were 


show. which offered 


Know First Aid? 
Girardville Does! 


vania is the 
with a 
long ago the 

much about th 
to their 
tary Club spon 


popul 


commu 


the type of el 
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_ing_in 


teams are specially trained in local coal 
mines. The first-aid teams of several 
mining companies in GIRARDVILLE per 
formed rescue and other emergency 
measures at a public showing. The pro- 
ceeds from the event were distributed 
to local churches for their charitable 
activities. 


Warragul Wends A world tour is un- 


Way about World derway by members 
of the Rotary Club 


of WARRAGUL, AUSTRALIA. They will visit 
Rotary Clubs in all parts of the world— 
but without leaving their regular meet- 
ing place. It’s all being done on paper, 
and their schedule charts a flight across 
the Pacific to the United States, via 
New Zealand, Fiji, and Honolulu, fol- 
lowed by great mental strides up to 
Alaska, back down through the U. S., 
Mexico, and South America to Africa 
Then come visits to European Rotary 
Clubs, and eventually they will wend 
their way home. WARRAGUL has 
ten to the Rotary Clubs it intends to 
giving the date of the proposed 
“visit.” On a large map showing the 
route, replies from Rotary Clubs are at- 
tached with a their proper 
geographical position 


writ- 


Visit, 


ribbon to 


To help preserve Cal- 


California Clubs 


y red- 
Save Huge Trees giant red 


wood many 
350 feet high and more than 2,000 years 
old—the Rotary Memorial Redwood 
Grove has been established through 
funds donated by Rotary Clubs through- 
out the State. The project began about 
a year ago when the Club of 
OAKLAND, CALIF., launched the fund cam- 
paign in District 157. Other 
in California joined the program, work- 
coéperation with the Save-the 
Redwoods League 
State Park Commission. The funds do 
nated by the Clubs for the Memorial 
Grove were matched in equal amount by 
the State of California. In designating 
the forested area as a Memorial Grove 


ifornia’s 


trees 


Rotary 


Districts 


and the California 


the Clubs acted to save many trees 


from advancing lumbering operations 
120 Pairs of Ears Of course, the 120 


Attend Corn Roast Pairs of ears that at 
tended the corn roast 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA., 
standard 


and picnic of the 
Rotary Club came with other 
human equipment hands and 
mouths to enjoy the piéce de résistance, 
It’s an annual affair of the Club and the 
weatherman is usually coéperative, but 


such as 


roasting was forced 


unfavorable weather 


the recent party 


indoors by 


Scouts Now Ignore Situated near the 


Ontario-Quebec bor 
der, some 260 miles 
OTTAWA, ONT., is AMOS 
Being a fairly northern 


Summers 


Weather in Amos 


northwest of 
QUE., CANADA. 
community, its occasionally 
produce days a bit too cold for outdoor 
camping, a factor of importance to 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides of 

To improve this local 
Rotary Club erected a pavilion (see cut) 
on the both 


Boy Scouts Guides 


situation, the 


Scout-camp site for use by 


and the Girl 


Built alone spacious lines on elevat- 
ed ground near a lake is this $6,500 
pavilion which the Rotary Club of 
Amos, Que., Canada, erected for local 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides on the site 
of their Summer camp (see item). 
Built at a cost of $6,500, the building 
includes a rugged fireplace, gas facili 
ties, and other conveniences At the 
opening ceremonies, the Girl 
served a dinner to Amos Rotarians. 


Guides 


you were among 


Charm of Song iif 


Unites Two Cities those present at 
Rotary’s international 


Convention in New York, N. Y., in 1949, 
you'll remember the CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
Boys Choir, a 90-member organizaticn 
sponsored by the CHarLotTe Rotary 
Club Not long ago the choir gave a 
concert in St. AUGUSTINE, FLa., and the 
local Rotary Club entertained the sing 
ers during their stay. Following that, 
three members of the St. AUGUSTINE 
Club journeyed to the North Carolina 
city to present the boys with souvenirs 
of their visit The presentation was 
made at an evening affair attended by 
CHARLOTTE Rotarians, their ladies, and 
parents of the singers. Reciprecating, 
the CHARLOTTE Club tendered its visitors 
AUGUSTINE a beautiful 
ssing appreciation for the Florida 


from St scroll 
expre 


Club’s hospitality to the choral group 


New Brunswick On the occasion of a 


Scans Its Record milestone in 


recent 
its history, the Ro 
tary Club of New Brunswick, N. J., pub 
lished a short review of its growth and 


activities. Included were many projects 


If it’s Tuesday before noon and you 
are motoring toward Russell, Kans., 
on Highway 40, you'll see this sign on 
the outskirts of the town—and then be 
likely to do two things: first, smack 
your lips and, second, make up your 
mind to “make-up” at the Russell Club. 
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ir origin during the Club’s 
and are still being con- 

Boy Scout work, for ex- 

s back many years, and in- 
nding from 20 to 30 Scouts to 
Summer and the building of 
tank on the camp site. Interest 
ts has taken such practical 
the operation of a loan fund 
sting of high-school students 
meetings. Among the Club’s 
activities was the preserva- 

1 historic guest house by~hav- 
elocated on other property, ahd 
providing hospital care and 
sfusions for needy patients 


Lebanon Salutes This story about the 
Mannhe'm Return Rotary Clubs of Les 
ANON, Pa., and MANN 
HEIM, GERMANY, goes back to 1936, the 
Rotary held its 27th Annual Con- 
in ATLANTIC City, N. J. While in 
nvention city, delegates from LEB- 
nd MANNHEIM stayed at the same 
and through the ability of the 
Ivania Rotarians to speak Dutch, 

age similar to German, a bond 

hip was formed between the 

ps. During the years that fol- 

| World War II and the dis 
of German Clubs—the friend- 
istained through correspon- 
1948 the Lespanon Club re 
relationship wit! former 
Rotarians by sending each of 
nd of coffee and a half pound 
n, early in 1950 when the 
Club was readmitted to Ro- 
national, it received from its 
ends a banner (see cut) to 
occasion The most recent 
tion by the LEBANON Club of 
Object in or esulted 
NHEIM Rotar vrote of 

to have a re ) ng of Auld 

e, the song tl ngs out at 
ff Rotarv’s international Con 
Responding to tl request- 
somewhat further—the LEB 
recorded an entir neeting 
ired two addresse one in 

sh and Dutcl the other, a 
he LEBANON Club, in German. 

e close of the program, Auld 
Was sung by members in 

nd English As tl 1951 Con 
ATLANTIC CiTy nears (May 
LEBANON Rotarian | expressed 
t : e occasion 
ition of 

of the 


Kobe and Kyoto Underw the plans 
Comfort Soldiers Of the R Clubs of 
Kost voto, JA 

thods for bring mea 

and happine to soldiers 
Nations led in the 

The Clubs plan to send 
gifts to the we led in mili 
tals in and around the cities 


Gilmer Backs a feigning over the 
Queenly Winner ure fay Bast 
Texas \ in 

was an j i inette 


Marga} H Lena 


Seated here are two Alabama National Guard units—250 strong—at an outdoor bar- 
becue given for them by the Decatur Rotary Club prior to their start of active duty. 


A gift of the Rotary Club of Lebanon, Pa. (see item), this banner was received by 
the Mannheim, Germany, Rotary Club upon its readmission to Rotary early last year. 
Here Mannheim Rotarians, including the Club President, Dr. Wilhelm Zutt (third, 
left), are shown as they accepted the banner from their fellow Rotarians of Lebanon. 


The four men in the center are top-flight goljers and also Holyoke, Mass., Rotarians, 
Winners of a championship trophy in a District-wide tournament sponsored by the 
Springfield, Mass., Rotary Club, they are receiving their victory cup from Rotarian 
R. Witherell (right), as John J. Lynch, donor of the trophy, watches the proceedings. 


Accompanied by their wives and daughters, Rotarians of Kyoto, Japan, present flowers 
to soldiers in a local military hospital. At the right, a military officer of the hos- 


pital staff thanks a Kyoto member for his Club's beautiful bouquets (see item). 
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had many things in her favor as a con- 
testant for the crown of “Yamboree 
Queen.” Ranking was 
her sparkling personality and feminine 
loveliness. Sec sponsorship 
by the Rotary Club of Gitmer. She won 
with a total of more than 83,000 votes, 
and on the third day of the Yamboree 
she led the Queen's parade 


first, of course, 


ond was her 


40-Nation Meeting Sponsored by the Ro 


in West Hollywood tary Club of West 
HOLLYWoop, CALIF., 


and participated in by 11 other near-by 
Rotary Clubs, an international meeting 
that drew some 600 Rotarians and guests 
was recently held to further the Fourth 
Object of Rotary. Imparting a distinct 
international character to the 
ntatives of 


t 


gathering 
40 na 


tables (see cut) 


were consular repres¢ 
tions seated at speakers’ 
behind cards bearing the 
respective countries. Also present were 
many educators 
and press representatives. The featured 
lent of Occidental 
WEs 


names of thelr 
Government officials 


speaker was the presi 
College, Dr thi r. ( 
HoLtywoop Ch 
that its internat 
a series of simila 


ons. The 


expre 


Rotary Clubs 


‘Hastings Tours 
Earth's Depths 


of the Rotary Cl 
travelled one 
ground in c 

the site of thei 
"meeting Andt 
of the occasior 
fing party ci 
fashioned 

the evening's 
cake, and coffee 
talks on coal 

eral mining inspec 
ing that 
tary 
program, the pa 
working face 
coal-mining ope! 


made tl 


songs At 


Add 28 Clubs 
to the Roster 


formerly had a Rot 
(with their 
Agadir (Nice and C blanca), 
co; Saintes (La Rochelle and Cognac), 
France; Bell City (Dexter Mo Man 
(Glen Cove), N. y¥ Mena (Fort 
Nakusp el ee 
in Re 


Germar 


parentheses) 


Moroc 


sponsor 


hasset 
Smith), Ark.; 
Canada; Salcedo (Moca) 
public; Krefeld (Duss¢ 
(readmitted); A 
Palembang (Medan) 
mitted); Osakis (Alexan 
toia-Montecatini Terme 
Bitterne and Woolston, England 
ronimo Norte (San Carlos Centro) 
Argentina; Malegaon (Nasik), India 
Fukui (Kyoto and Osaka) 
wall (Massena, N. Y.) 
Oldenburg (Wilhelms! ) 
Dipolog (Dumaguete and Zamboanga) 
The Philippines; Kassel, Germat Of 
Matsu 


ldorf) 
(Kobe), Japan; 
Indonesia (read 
Minn.; 

Italy; 


San Je 


dria) 


(Lucea), 


Japan: Corn 
Ont., Canada 


Germany 


fenburg, Germany (readn 
yama (lambari), Japan ( 
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Following a hearty Sunday-morning breakfast, four Hagerstown, Ind., Rotarians are 
shown participating in a radio panel discussion of good citizenship conducted by 
Roy Battles (right), a radio commentator. Left to right: Forest Campbell, Club Presi- 
dent; Robert Baer, Vice-President; and Club Members F. M. Cory and D. L. Cartnell. 


Ph 


Shown here are five of the 40 nations represented by their consuls at an international 
meeting sponsored by the West Hollywood, Calif., Rotary Club to help further 
Rotary’s Fourth Object. Eleven other southern California Clubs participated in the 
meeting which attracted some 600 Rotarians and their guests. (For details, see item.) 


On this occasion when the Rotary Club of Hastings, Pa., entertained its ladies, it 
did so by escorting them deep into the earth for a one-and-one-half-mile trip through 
a coal mine. Here some of the “miners” emerge with their mine lamps (see item). 


Dean Funes (Cordoba), Argentina; Lyme 
Regis, England; Abbeville, France; 
Dalmianagar (Patna), India; Deep River 
(Saybrook), Conn.; Somerton (Yuma), 
Ariz 


Clubs 


Febru- 


years 


Rotary 


23 More Clubs To 23 
Reach 25 Years = the 
ary marks 25 
of membership in Rotary International 
They are Lou 
Northampton, Pa An- 
Hillside, N. J.; Spur, Tex 
Sunnyside, Wash.; Mount Joy, Pa.; Ca 
Tex.; Elizabethton, Tenn.; Ar- 


month of 


Congratulations to them! 
Miss.; 
Ohio; 


isville 


dover 


nadian 


cata, Calif.; Turlock, Calif.; Chula Vista, 
Calif.; Okla. ; Poplarville, 
Miss.; Emmaus, Pa.; Marshall, Ill.; Lex 
ington, Mo.; Cordell, Okla.; Nokomis, 
Ill.; Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa.; Penns 
Grove, N. J.; Sea Isle Citv, N. J.; Slater, 
Mo 

When the 
WooD 


Bristow, 


BELL-May 
25th anni 
still active 
received a warm round 


Club of 


celebrated its 


Rotary 
CALIF., 
versary recently, its one 
member 
of applause from his fellows 

In Kyoto, JAPAN, the local Rotary Club 
marked its 25th anniversary 
with ceremonies fitting the occasion 


charter 


recently 
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: Eee) 
ear 


who re- 


Rotary Cupid. For those 
a account 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN’S 
1e GRAPMANIS family in THE Ro- 
April, 1950, here is an em- 
The GRAPMAN- 


nember 


for 
Valentine sequel 
yu will recall, former Lat- 
tarian’s family establish- 
n the U.S.A. was arranged by the 
Club of Sturgis, Mich., and Dis- 
19. Last July 4, appropriately, 
Rotarians welcomed Maa. 
SvuKsts, another Latvian and 
eparated friend of the Grap- 
iily. Recently Rotarians there 
Cupid: Nina Grap- 
SVUKSTS married. 


are a 


whose 
also 


cousins of 
and VILIs were 
hing of the 
and global 
was combined at a recent meet- 
he Rotary Club of New York, 

n an award was presented on 
f the British Film Academy to 
ZINNEMANN for embodying United 

principles in his production The 

On hand BEN 
Assistant Secre Gen 
Information of the United 
the Rotary Club 
Sir GLADWYN JEBB, 


Ideals on Celluloid. Somet 


1a of the 


cinema industry 


guests were 


as 
COHEN tary 
-ublic 

member of 
go, Chile; 


INTRODUCING TWO OF THE 14 MEN OF THE 


ORN in Helsinki, Finland, Direc- 

or Heikki H. HERLIN was graduated 
from Helsinki’s Technical University 
with a mechanical-engineering de- 
gree Later he studied electrical en- 
gineering at mater, and in- 
management at Columbia 
in New York, N. Y. Early 
his business career he entered the 
Noy of Kone Osakeyhtio in Hel- 
manufacturers of electric 

anes, hoists, and elevators, and pro- 
his position 
and chair 
the board of 
rectors. He is vice 
1irman of the 
ard of directors of 
Association of 
gineering and Al 
1 Industries in 
‘inland, and a direc 
of the Employers 


his alma 
istrial 


versity 


essed to present as 
lanage! 


in of 


Herlin 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


— 


yi 


di i“ 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


head of the British U. N. delegation; 
D’Arcy Epmonpson, head of the British 
Information Service; and ArTHUR LoEw, 
film producer. 


Legacy in Service. A full lifetime of 
service is enough for many men. It 
was not enough for the late Rospert Gi- 
cHRist Hunt, a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Griffin, Ga. His will 
provided for a $200,000 trust fund with 
interest payable to his brother during 
his brother's life. After that the fund's 
income will be used for educational and 
charitable purposes, as may be directed 
by the Board of Directors of the Rotary 
Club of Griffin, without regard to race 
or creed. It is an apt tribute to Rorar- 
1AN Hunt that his memorial may be the 
active application of the service ideal 
beyond the limits of human life itself 


‘Make-Up’ in Motion. Along with his 
need for maps, gasoline and oil 
supplies, visas, and passports, PAvuL 
PAULSEN, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Dwight, Il, thought about the meet- 
ings of his own Rotary Club while he 
was on a recent European trip. The 
upshot of it: his; make-up are 


road 


cards 


JR 3CLORS 


RI BOARD 


Association 
Industries. 


of Finnish Engineering 
His multilingual ability 
—he speaks six languages—served 
him well as a member of the Fin 
nish trade delegations to the United 
States, England, and Russia 

Since 1944 he has been a director 
of the Training Center for Brain- 
Wounded Veterans in Suitia, Finland, 
and is also a director of the Finnish 
Foundation for Disabled Veterans. 

He is a Past President of the Hel 
sinki Club, Past District Governor, 
and former RI Committee Chairman 
and member. Currently he is an al- 
ternate member of the Nominating 
Committee for President in 1951-52. 


’ 

N PAWTUCKET, R. I., Director 
Percy Hopcson, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, allows 
time for many interests outside his 
responsibilities as president and 


Photo: Springfield State Jowrnal 


Tables turned for Rotarian J]. E. Hem- 
mick (left) on his 90th birthday in 
Springfield, Ill. For 30 years the donor 
of birthday roses, he got one himself. 


drifting in from seven European coun 
tries he visited—for all 19 meetings that 
he missed at home. He found that 
where there was a will to attend Rotary 
away from home, there was always a 
way—and a meeting. 


R-R-R-R-R, The traditional “three 
R’s” have had an addition of two more 
one for Rockford and another for Ro 
tary. That Illinois Club furnished four 


treasurer of the Par- 
kin Yarn Mill. He is 
adirector of the Paw- 
tucket Boys’ Club, 
Salvation Army, 
YMCA, Old Slater 
Mill Association, and 
the Old Colony Co- 
Operative Bank. He 
is also a trustee of 
the Rhode Island Textile Association, 
vice-chairman of the Rhode Island 
Development Association, and a di- 
rector of two schools for boys. Add 
other civic offices and trusteeships, 
plus gardening, horseback riding, and 
cherished evenings of song with his 
wife, Edith, and your picture of Dr- 
RECTOR HopGson will begin to take 
shape. 

He travelled some 200,000 miles to 
visit Rotary Clubs during his year 
President, and received decora- 
tions from eight Governments, an 
LL.D. degree from Pepperdine Col- 
lege, and awards from other educa- 
tional institutions. 

A member and Past President of 
the Pawtucket Rotary Club, he has 
previously served Rotary as Director, 
District Governor, and Committee 
Chairman and member. In addition 
to his Directorship, he is a member of 
the Magazine Committee and a 
Trustee of the Rotary Foundation. 


Hodgson 
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Of the 25 members on the roster of the 
Rotary Club of Cowden, Ill., the Moore 
family has supplied three brothers: A. 
Ward, Zara T., and Cecil L. Moore. 


speakers when the city Chamber of Com- 
meeting on Federal 
Gepor W 


STANTON 


merce held a clinic 
They 
ROSECRANCE 

WILLIAMS 


aid to education were 
ALDEEN, RALPH C 


E. Hyer, and Kari C 


Fall of 
Rotary 


Tenure. In the 
first met 


Productive 
1913, Epcar T. Bonps 
He helped to organize a 
Club in his own South 
Ind 
paper work necessary 


Club sta! 


jend, Doing the 
to get a 
ROTARIAN 
proved his mettle; he 


BONDS 


staved on as Club Sec 
retary 
two 
right up to 
Recently, 
handed over his 


except for 


VYeat 


Bonds 


sizable job for reasons 


of health, the 
Club reviewed s tenure of service 


joard of Directors of his 
and 
noted that, in addition to loc 

attended 25 
ternational, 
1916 


year. 


Conventions of 
from > 


ncinnati 


right through Detroit. 


It v a sliy 
we refer to the 
columns for a 
TING'S attractive 
nal. In THE 
SCRATCHPAD 
4d—w hich 
pointed out, is ilva 
the price of a 

correct 


Oops! 
price 

copy 

book A Rota? 
RoTARIAN for Dece 


MAN 


ROTARIAN 


yuoted the 
WITTING 


ttle 
littl 


price is 5 shillings plus postas 
in England, or $1 inel 
the United States (West Brother 
190 Streatham Rd., Mitcham 


uding post 


Rotarian Authors. 
MAN, Of Bainbridge, N 


volume of verse, The Poems of Nathan 
E. Truman, about upstate traditions, 
history, and his fellow Rotarians (Expo- 
sition Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., $2). . Georce T. ARMITAGE, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, is the author of 
a handsomely illustrated book called 
Guam, U.S.A., Uncle Sam's Pacific Out- 
photos are printed both in 
black and white and in color (Hawaiian 
Service, P. O. Box 2835, Honolulu, 


> 


Hawaii, $3.75). 


post; its 


CHARLES L 
Past 


has 


Rotarians Honored, 
WHEELER, of San Francisco, Calif., 
President of Rotary International, 
been appointed to help administer the 
U. S. “Point Four” program For 
“distinguished service to boyhood 
M. L. Searcey, of Defiance, Ohio, has re- 
ceived the Boy Scouts of America Silver 
Beaver award, the highest that 
made within a Council area 
J. Gorset, of Chicago, IIL, been 
elected president of the American Asso 
ciation of Passenger Traffic Officers for 
the fourth time . JOHN L. RANKIN, of 
Decatur, Ala.. a member of the 1952 
Convention Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national, has been elected president of 
the Alabama State Chamber of Com- 

merce. Dr. M. A 
Haq, of Paki 
stan, been se- 
Fellow of 
College of 


can be 
ERWIN 
has 


Lahore 
has 
lected as a 
the Royal 
Surgeons of 
in the Branch of 
og ne 

RENOLD, of 
Switzerland 
Vice-President 
of the Swiss National 
the I S 
BIx1o 
Gove! 


London 
Den 
KARI 
Aarau, 
has been 
elected 


Hag 


Council (corresponding to 


House of Representatives), and 
. of Lugano, a Past District 
totary International 
Vice-President of 
the 


Boss, of 


nor of has been 


named the Council of 
States, Swiss upper house , 
Howarp W. SeELsy, of Newton, Mass., a 
Past Rotary International, 
heads the big Eastern States Exposition 
held annually in West Springiield, Mass 


Director of 


takes 
Rotary at 
like 


were sources 


Lamentation. Business which 
him out of town a great deal 
tendance, and fines that can mount 
the national deficit 
Inspiration fo1 


who is a 


these 
GEOFFREY C 


the Ro 


of poet 


ETTLES EN member of 


= Rotarian W. N. Blanton (inset), of Houston, Tex., and 
his friends have built this $125,000 youth recreation 
center as a memorial to his son, Robert, who died in 1949 
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tary Club of El] Cajon, Calif. He writes: 

A promise I made when I came away 

And started to work up here in L.A 

That I'd step up attendance and have fewer 
misses 

see if 1 couldn't earn “kisses” not 

“hisses.” 

But try as I would, I'd get tied in a knot 

The weeks slipped along. I was put on a 
spot 

Till 1 found myself last week on the horrible 
ledge 

Of self-expulsion, unless I produced a 
hedue 

Produce it, 

When it 
Where's the 

more I do 


fast 


I did, by the 
almost became 
Wreath? 
promise 


skin of my teeth 
“Here He Lies, 
and again I 


So—once 


will try 


To at least be a help when you check down 


the line 
double time 


Two 


each 
bucks 1 


Or pay heavier penalties, 

A dollar the first 
twice 

At this point, the 
that I'm 

For, if by 
three 

is a warning once 
to a tree 

So, li taking 
as a Start 

4nd ‘stead of eight 


that 1 part 


miss miss 


Milk Fund Sec. will agree 


nice 


any chance, I stretch misses to 


more—“‘He'll be nailed 


ny last “Misses of Three 


bucks, it's from twelve 


g for the Milk Fund and glad to 
that 


ind 


Il am cured and the rules 


Information, Please. If he didn't 
want to risk being called “a liar in 17 
or more languages,” he would, he says, 
Your refers to 


DALE, a member of the Ro- 


claim a record scribe 


MELVILLE S$ 


Married 50 vears are Rotarian and Mrs. 
Styles W. Wherry, of Ogden, Utah. 


tary Club of Bowmanville, Ont., Canada, 
who that he is the youngest 
Rotarian in the world holding the senior 
ROTARIAN DALE re- 

classification of 


believes 


active classification. 
cently released his 
"so that a new member could 
He is just 
top that one? 


“hardware 
come into his Club 45 years 


of age Can anybody 


Champ or Challenger? The Rotary 
Club of Oakland, Calif., admits it is 
boasting that it has the liveliest, oldest 
Rotarian in the world—Joun L 
Winterville, Mo., 96 
years ago, he Oakland Ro- 

in 1920. Says Club spokesman 
V. Hess, “You will always find 
the lobby before weekly 


active 


Topp. Born near 


became an 


our 
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a broad, friendly, infec- 
and a firm handshake for 
Can anyone top this record? 


with 
smile 


meeting 
tious 
everyone.” 


Win, Lose, or Draw. In free societies, 
it’s a duty to discuss the issues—and 
seek whether you “stand” or 
“run,” whether you win or That’s 
the reason Rotarians in Seattle, Wash., 
are proud of five of their fellows who 
stood up to this public obligation. DEAN 
C. McLean King County 
commissioner; WILLIAM D. SHAN- 


office, 


lose 


was reélected 
and 


non’s district again elected him State 
Senator. They are also proud of W. WAL- 
TER WILLIAMS, candidate for U. S. Sena- 
tor; of RatpuH R. Knapp, Jr., candidate 
for State Senator; and Henry V. 
WHEELER, who ran for State Representa- 
tive. Although they were not elected, 
these three men stood up to the task of 
their public duty. 


Reward for Adventure. It may be a 
long ways from managing an Arizona 
blueprint concern to the jungles of 


India, but CHEster L. BRYANT, a Tucson, 
Ariz., Rotarian, has bridged the gap. He 
once spent five years in Bombay and 
Burma, and since 1941 he has been 
drawing on his experiences to write a 
book for children. The book, entitled 
The Lest Kingdom, tells of the adven- 
tures of two Hindu boys. Recently thes« 
adventures paid off generously: the 
Ford Foundation gave Rotarian BRYANT 
its 13th annual award of $1,250 for the 
best book of child’s literature in 1950. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





Rotarians in the United States Congress 


THEY TOTAL 92, COME FROM 39 STATES. 


Durine the next two 


92 Rotarians will be helping to shape 
the policies of the United States in the 
82d Congress 

In the House of Representatives, 59 
members wear the cogged wheel—more 
than 14 percent of the total membership. 
In the Senate, 33 are Rotarians—better 
than one-third of all U. S. Senators 

Here is a State-by-State list. (“A” 
nifies active member; “CA,” 
tive; FCA,” 

‘A,” former active; “HH,” honorary.) 


ars, at least 


sig- 
charter ac- 
charter 


former active; 


Senate 


Arizona: Cart Haypen (H, Phoenix; 
FA) 

Arkansas: J. W 
FA); Joun L 
FA, Malvern) 


RicHarp M 


FULBRIGHT 
McCLe 


(H, Fay- 
etteville; LAN (H, 
Camden; 
California: 
Whittier) 
Delaware: J. ALLEN Frear, Jr. (A, 
Dover); Joun J. WILLIAMS (H 
town-Millsboro; FA) 
Florida: 
FA) 
Henry C. Dworsnak (H, Bur- 
ley; FA; Past District Governor) 
Indiana: Homer E. CAPEHART 
lianapolis; FA, Fort Wayne 


ton) 


Nixon (H, 


George- 

Spessarp L. HoLianp (H, 

bartow 
Idaho: 


(A, In- 
( Hunting- 
lowa: Guy M. Gittetre (H, Chero- 
kee; FA); Bourke B. HiIcKeENLooper (H, 
Cedar Rapids; FA) 
Kentucky: EarLte C 
Frankfort) 
Maryland: 
Annapolis) ; 


CLeMeNts (H, 


O’Conor (H, 
BUTLER (A, 


HERBERT R 
JOHN MARSHALI 
Baltimore) 


Massachusetts: Henry Casot LopGeE, 
Jn. (H, Beverly) 
Michigan: ArTHUR H 
Grand Rapids; FA) 
Minnesota: Epwarp J 
Northfield; FA). 
Nebraska: HuGcH Butter (H, Omaha; 
FA; Past International Director) 
Nevada: Grorce W. Matone (H, 
Reno) 


New 


VANDENBERG (H, 


Tuye (H, 


Hampshire: CHARLES W. TOBEY 

(H, Manchester; FCA). 
New Jersey: Ropert C. 

(H, Woodbury; FCA) 
New Mexico: CLINTON P 


HENDRICKSON 


ANDERSON 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


(H, Albuquerque and Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase, Md.; FA; Past President of Ro- 
tary International). 

Ohio: Joun W. 
bus). 

Oklahoma: Rosert S. Kerr (H, Okla- 
homa City); A. S. Mrke Monroney (H, 
Oklahoma City; FA). 

Oregon: WayYNe Morse (H, 
FA). 

Pennsylvania: 
Washington; FA); 
Carnegie). 

South Dakota: ; FRANcIs 
Custer; FCA). 

Texas: Tom ConNnALLy (H, Marlin) 

Utah: Wa.iace F. Bennett (A, Salt 
Lake City). 

Virginia: Harry FLoop Byrp (H, Win- 
chester; FCA). 

Wyoming: Lester C 
enne). 


Bricker (A, Colum- 


Eugene; 


(H, 
(H, 


EpwARD MARTIN 
James H. Durr 


Case (H, 


Hunt (H, Chey- 


House of Representatives 


Arkansas: James W. Trimeie (H, 
Berryville) 

California: Ernest K. Bramawerr (H, 
Pacific Grove); CLINTON D. McKINNON 
(H, San Diego; FA); Huperr B. ScuppER 
(H, Sebastopol) 

Colorado: J 
Trinidad; FA); 
Fort Collins; FA). 

Florida: Cuester B 
Clearwater); Ropert L. F 
Niceville-Valparaiso } 

Georgia: Paut Brown (H, Elberton). 

Illinois: CHARLES W. VurRseLt (H, 
Salem; FA). 

Indiana: SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 
(A, South Bend); CHaARLEs A. HALLECK 
(H, Rensselaer; FA) 

lowa: THomMas E 
City; FA). 

Kansas: 
FA) 

Kentucky: 
Russellville; 
nor). 

Louisiana: Henry D. Larcape, Jr. (H, 
Opelousas). 

Maryland: J. GLENN Beau (H, Frost- 
burg; FCA). 

Massachusetts: JoseEPH W. Martin, JR. 
(H, North Attleboro; FA). 

Michigan: JoHn B. Bennett (H, Onto- 


(H, 
(H, 


EpGArR CHENOWETH 
WILLIAM S. HII 


McMULLEN (A, 
Sykes (H, 


Martin (H, lowa 


ALBERT M. Cote (H, Holton; 


(H, 
Gover- 


WHITAKER 
Past District 


JouHn A. 
FA; 


nagon); Roy O. Wooprurr (H, 
City). 

Minnesota: 
Crookston). 

Mississippi: WILLIAM M. Co_mer (H, 
Pascagoula); Jonn E. Rankin (H, Tu- 
pelo); Jamie L. Wuirren (H, Charles- 
ton; FA). 

Nebraska: Cart T. Curtis (H, 
den); Karu Steran (H, Norfolk). 

New Hampshire: Norris Corron (H, 
Lebanon; FA). 

New Jersey; ALFrep D. Steminski (A, 
Jersey City). 

New York: WiLuiaM T. Byrne (A, Al- 
bany); Ernest Greenwoop (A, Bay 
Shore); Eucene J. Keocu (A, Brook- 
lyn); R. Water RieEHLMAN (A, Syra- 
cuse); J. Ernest Warton (A, Rich- 
mondville). 

North Carolina: CHaArRLes B. DEAN! 
(H, Rockingham; FA); HaMiLton C 
Jones (A, Charlotte). 

Ohio: Jackson E. Berts (A, Findlay); 
CLarRENcE J. Brown (H, Blanchester; 
FCA); Tuomas A. Jenkins (H, Ironton; 
FA); J. Harry McGrecor (H, Coshocton; 
FA); Wiwtam M. McCuttocn (H, 
Piqua; FA); Frazier Reams (A, Toledo) 

Oklahoma: Topsy Morris (H, Lawton; 
FA, Lawton, Walters) 

Pennsylvania: Ivor D. Fenton (H, 
Mahanoy City; FA); Leon H. Gavin (H, 
Oil City; FA); Witson D. Gitierre (H, 
Towanda); Epwarp L. Sirrier, Jr. (A 
Uniontown). 

South Carolina: 
Sumpter; FA). 

South Dakota: 
Watertown; FA). 

Tennessee: Jere Cooper (H, Dyers- 
burg); ALBert Gore (H, Carthage) 

Texas: O. C. Fisner (H, San Angelo; 
FA); Tom Pickett (H, Palestine); Wat- 
TER Rocers (A, Pampa). 

Vermont: Winston L. 
Newport). 

Virginia: 
Lynchburg) ; 
Bassett). 

Washington: 
Aberdeen). 

West Virginia: 
Huntington; FA). 

Wyoming: Wi1LtiAM H. Harrison (A, 
Sheridan). 


Bay 


Harotp C. Hacen (H, 


Min 


Joun J. Rivey (H, 


Haroip O. Lovre (H, 


Prouty (A, 


CLARENCE G 
THOMAS 


Burton (A, 
B. STaniey (H, 
Russet, V. Mack (H, 


M. G. Burnsipe (H, 
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Abe Lincoln Walks Abroad Se anivatting ten Saal of paca 


iting the kind of problems 


Europe, a variety of small 


nation val The powerful nation 

By Harold F. Humbert that the United States is today was 

: made ssil by Abraham Lincoln.’ 
Rotarian, Santa Paula, Cali} 


isalem, after My address, one 


ny listeners said, “You pictured the 
_ nts of 


greatness in Lincoln and 
month Amer which merged to make 
birthday of Abr 


What are his lasting 
loving peoples 
will join then 
a man lives in Wes 


not 


' 
livergent 
inet member 
elog 


fea 


In many lands the name of Lincoln is 
known. The Russians renamed a Leip 
zig, Germany, street in his memory. 


The replica of Gaudens’ jamed statue 
of Abraham Lincoln which stands near 
the Houses of Parliament in London. 
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Around the 
Good-Neighbor Network 


> 


[Continued from page 31] 


forces. In 30 of these centers, 
in key cities, North American 


with nationals. Enthusiasm runs high. | 
on : ; ; | 
The Sao Paulo.center has been oe 


a plot of land valued at $300,000 by the} } 


Sao Paulo State and city governments, | | 
and the Havana institute will receive 
$40,000 from the Cuban Government]; 
toward the cost of its new building 
Visitors from the United States, and | 
U. S. citizens who reside temporarily in 
Latin America, are equally enthusiastic. 
One professor, visiting the institute in 
Rio de Janeiro, became so interested 
that he gave $500 to be awarded in prizes 
to worthy Brazilian artists and writers 
A businessman who witnessed the work 
at the center in San José, Costa Rica, 
donated his collection of 1,200 phono- 
graph records; and the American Wom- 
en’s Club in that same city presented 
500 books. In many centers the wives 
American businessmen and diplomats 
as volunteer staff members, es- 
in the libraries. 
iries of United States personnel, 
of books, magazines, and other 
ire America’s contribution to 
d-Neighbor Network. U. S. par- 
in the program is authorized 
Smith-Mundt Act Actually 
ters operate without Uncle 
Five are entirely self-sup 
ting, including those in Buenos Aires 
1 Montevideo. Others, like the giant 
yperation in Sao Paulo, Brazil—largest 
the hemisphere—are more than 80 
reent self-sustained by membership 
lassroom fees. 
e institutes are Big Business. A 
10 teachers and administrators 
a 6,000-student load in S&o 
Rio three floors of a down- 
building are jammed night 
with members taking courses, 
library, or attending lectures, 
1d social events 
the students are getting their 
»f democracy in action. Serv- 
taxi drivers sometimes find 
es seated beside high-ranking 
nent officials in institute class- 
In Lima a laundress found that 
students seated on either side of 
were wives of Cabinet members 





‘hree Indians registered at the Guate- 
nala center and mixed freely with other | 
students at social functions. For them | 
this was a Cinderella-like expe rience. | 
Even the freedom to borrow books from | 
the centers is itself a novelty to most 
hispano-ameru anos, 

In Guatemala City, members of the 
President’s staff received special Eng- | 
lish instruction in the President’s pal- | 
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OVER 44 YEARS OF 


! 
| 
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We've come a long way since that day when man 
first huddled over an open fire to keep warm. But 
it was a beginning. It pointed the way for other 
achievements by other men, who dreamed of the 
life we now take for granted. Fire was moved 
indoors—the fireplace took shape—the stove was 
invented and improved. Central heating appeared, 
and, at last, the Waterbury heating systems of 
today, with their clean, controlled, humidified air, 
have become a reality. And progress continues. 
Men go on dreaming—and acting on their dreams. 
Our ever-expanding research department at 
Waterbury testifies to that. However, the bright 
promise of the future cannot alter this fact: we are 
currently producing what we believe to be the 
finest furnaces and winter air conditioners known 
today. Our customers, increasing in number every 
day, seem to agree. 


WARM AIR HEATING 





THE WATERMAN “© WATERBURY CO. 


1163 JACKSON STREET N. E. » MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me the new heating guide, “It's So Important” and the complete 


ee 


STREET OR RFD___ 


city_ 


pie ieinteniaicgli re eins Ss all Ss. 
“it’s What's Under the Casing that Counts” 


a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee eee ee ee oe ee od 


oe] 
| 
| 
| 
folder of Waterbury units, also the name of my nearest Waterbury dealer. ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy- 
chology calls for the recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor- 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Depr. R 


a 
et ee ACs 


RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO } 


YOUR LAWN can 


be a beautiful carpet 
of sparkling green turf 


LAWN CARE 


Do a little planning now with Lown 
Care as your guide. Discover how 
beautiful Sex lawns get that way. 
The “know-how” contained in each 
issue has shown folks from Maine to 
California the easiest and best way 
to get the lawn of their dreams. For 
your lawn’s sake, send now for your 

FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn 

Care. Drop a card to.... 


O M Sex & SONS CO 
38 Spring Street, Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California 





“InsTituto 


One measure of the success of the U. S..Mexican Cultural Institute in Mexico City 
is the length of this line—three blocks long—waiting patiently to enroll in classes. 


ace. In Venezuela the President himself 
was given instruction by an American 
teacher attached to the Caracas institute 
One Guatemalan student told his teacher 
that he 
classes: the hours of his job con 
flicted When 
the teacher asked him about the job, he 
explained: “I've 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces.’ 


would have to stop attending 
new 
with the class schedule 


just been made Com 


Institutes in each country were self 
generated by a group of nationals and 
resident North Americans. In Lima, for 
example, several civil leaders suggested 
to friends in the American colony that 
they organize a center to help the Peru 
vian man in the street 
United States 


learn about the 
So one June evening in 


Hotel Boli- 


housewives, educa- 


1938 a meeting was held in 
var Businessmen, 
including 


and the 


tors, plus prominent officials, 
the U. S 
Minister, 


Ambassado! Foreign 
packed the 
Plans 
Cultural 


cano was a reality 


hotel’s main ro 


tunda were laid and soon the 


Peruano-Norteameri- 


Usually the cultural attaché from the 


U. S. embassy coéperates closely with 


the board and with the institute facul- 
ty In this develops 


and still 


way the center 
strong roots In its community 
keeps its ties to the United States 

In 1940, when the Coérdinator of Inter- 
American Affairs first became interested 
in the 
were 


centers, nine institutes already 


thriving The United States of- 


fered assistance by making funds avail 
able for salaries of teachers and admin- 
magazines, exhibit 


Also 


istrators, for books, 
and 


subsidies could be 


materials other aids mod 


est cash made occa 


sionally in hardship cases However, 


the centers were expected to pay all 


local operating expenses, and the bene- 
fits were to go only to nonpolitical, non- 
sectarian, nonprofit groups 

Today 
State, the U.S 


through the Department of 
Government contributes 
to the 


support of the 30 cultural cen- 


ters, in every Latin-American republic 
El Salvador The 
expenditure is about 


$500,000 a 


except Panama and 


entire 


modest 


year. This for a program 


which has won countless thousands of 


reached an 
1940. 
Through direct association with Ame? 


new friends and has esti- 


mated 5 million persons since 


ican personnel, and studies of American 


books and periodicals along with diver 


sified lectures and exhibits, hispano 


americanos are seeing North America in 


a truer light Over the years, movies 


and tourists have convinced most peo 
that North 
highly material 
To offset 


centers pre 


ples south of the border 
America is a nation of 
istic, pleasure-mad alcoholics. 
these misrepresentations, 
sent photo exhibits featuring such topics 
as “Student Life in American Schools,’ 
“An Old Folks’ Club,” and “The Making 
of an American Movie.” Educators, art 
ists, and writers, travelling under the 
sponsorship of the Department of State 
on life in the United States. Doc 


umentary depict 


lecture 


movies customs and 
chronicle achievements north of the bor 
der, and there are rotating exhibits of 
outstanding works of art. 

Though it misleads many North Ame! 
icans because of its beauz-arts implica 
tions, the word “culture” is more synon 
ymous with education than with Emily 
Post to hispano-americanos It signifies 
a way of living that is highly desirable 
And to be called 


their 


“cultured” is to receive 


highest praise As one Foreign 
Service cultural officer put it, “American 
culture cannot be expressed only in 
Grant Wood paintings and O'Neill plays; 
it is also the whiteness of a New Eng 
land church steeple, the efficiency of a 
well-trained secretary, 


the soft voice ot 


a Negro giri singing at her work, the 
service-station man wiping a windshield 
Our 


particular breed of 


culture is our point of view, our 


quick intelligence 
our adaptability and unconventionality 
and our forgetfulness of yesterday. It 


is not necessarily better but it’s differ 
ent.’ 

The United States is a Johnnie-come 
lately in the field of informal diplomacy 
Other nations suct 


have sponsored 


groups for years. In Lima, for example 
the French, British, and Argentines al! 
similar to our 
there. It is ¢ 


have cultural institutes 


own successful center 


point in favor of all these groups that 
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there is so little “competition” in the 
usual sense; most workers realize that 
one country’s goodwill doesn’t crowd out 
another’ 

Naturally, all is not sweetness and 
ight along the Good-Neighbor Network. 
Scores of problems remain to be solved. 
Making friends with 90 million people 

not an overnight job And in the 
U.S.A. the value of such a program 

iestioned. Why, asks a budget- 
us Congressman, should we spend 
r books and teachers for Latin 
What's in it for us? 
yngressman’s query can be an- 
another question Shall it 
south of 


Shall the battle be fought 


acy or totalitarianism 


ater with 


books and brains « 
George C. Marshall. while Sec- 
f State, summed up t problem 
ny before the He e Commit 
reign Affairs 
ery hard for u 
the degree to which our 
purposes are not compre- 
the degree to which they 
yresented,” he stated “T @o 
iny nation in the world has 
more generous than the 
tes, and I am rather inclined 
at no nation has ever received 
edit for that generosity 
middle cl is gradu 
iblic to the 
This is a new social revolution 
iries Latin America hi 
xtremes: the ve rich and 
100 Now a restless, middle 


essing for educa groping 


known 


vay of life Here is democ- 
an José, 

this 

the hills 

iglish at 

sured he 

is class, 


bag of 


uchas gracia he beamed 
first pair of oes!’ 

ike Marco are joining the 
Network fight for 

the Ame 


International understanding comes be- 


tween covers of books. In the Cultur- | 


al Institute in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
are books in English and Portuguese. 
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In his attempt to 
protect himself from a 
misfortune and the forces. 


“ul ul 
of nature, man has adop' d a AILING 


EVIL OUT 
OF THE 
HOUSE... 


a 


The popular practice of 
nailing up a horseshoe for 
good luck can be traced to 
two ancient origins. The first 
is the old Roman superstition 
that evil could be avoided by 
driving a nail into the door 
of a building. The other is the 
Greek and Roman belief in 
the magic and even sacred 


powers of the horse. 





Today, man has real protection—modern insurance 
against specific hazards such as burglary, robbery and 
theft. And in most cases, the price for this protection has 
just been reduced. Why not call our agent in your 


community —now? 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 











HomeLifT 


The SHEPARD HomeLIFT is 
the practical solution for the 
family interested in eliminating 
stair climbing drudgery. Safe 
—easy to install and operate— 
and priced within the family 
budget. Representatives in all 
principal cities—write for de- 
scriptive bulletins. 


SHEPARD 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 
241881 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 14, Ohie 


Pays its way in Work-Saving 
Time-Saving Copymaking... 


Cn 


REX -O-graph Model FM 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 


Fast, accurate, economical to use, Model FM will 
handle all your systems work 
a speed and simplicity to surprise you 
time, paper and fluid, too, while it makes more bril 
liant, accurate copies. Quick-Change Master Guide 
and Clamp saves time where many Masters are used 
with relatively Has automatic 
counter, automatic feed 
and many other exclusive REX-O-graph features 


and copymaking with 
Saves on 


few copies for each 
Paper centering, automatic 


Ask your REX-O-graph dealer for a convincing dem 
onstration, or write for details on Model FM or 23 
other REX-O-graph models from $98.00 to 
$865.00. Check the DURACOPY way of making 
copies 100 times more permanent 


EX REX-O-graph, Inc. 

we. 7846 W. Hicks St 

a. Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

SUPERIOR FLUID DUPLICATORS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Have Unions Helped Factory Workers ? 
On the Contrary, They Have Hindered Labor—Willford I. King 


[Continued from page 26] 


been both illegal and nonexistent. And 
it is well to remember also that, before 
the Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) succeeded in organizing the 


automobile industry, the workers in that 


Congress of 


field were among the best paid in Amer- 
ica. Unionization has brought no change 
in this respect. 

As a matter of fact, there is no 
logic in saying that an_ individual 
worker cannot deal on equal terms with 
there is in 


more 


a large corporation than 
that the 
no chance in dealing 
like 
Both 
alike 


possessions 


asserting ordinary custome! 
huge 
Wool 
the 


respective 


has with a 


concern Sears-Roebuck or 


worth the customer and em 


have in thei 
the 


known—the right to go to a 


ployee 


one of most powerful 
weapons 
competitor. So long as competition is 
preserved, the individual needs no pro 
tection against bigness 


Is not 


sible for making factories safe? 


unionization primarily respon- 


and for 


compelling employers to compensate 


employees for industrial accider 
AS a these 
initiated by 


matter of fact, reforms 
were altruists, most of 


with labor 


Associa 


not connected 
The 

for Labor Legislation took the lead 

the 


Such legislation 


whom were 


organizations American 


tion 


in getting implementing laws en- 


acted was mostly put 


in the days before 


on the statute books 


labor unions had much influence with 


the law makers 


ire not labor organizations primarily 
responsible for our present laws deal 


with minimum wages 


ployme nt msurance? 

Yes, it is 
sion that they are largely to 
The 


minimum-wage legislation i make 


hard to 


escape 


these measures 


along 


sure that, when depression come 


the poorest-paid workers will suffer 


most from unemployment. Unemploy 


ment insurance always unem 


ployment It thereby 
makes 
thrifty 
the 


iown pro 


the nat poorer, and 


duction, 


forces the lustrious to 


support loafers Incidentally 


promotes fraud conter 


It prolongs depression. Thus 


anda 


ment insurance kept British industry 


the doldrums from 1920 to 1938. Unem 


ployment insurance also promotes 
content By 
rise to power lh 


Is not the 


Germany 


current expansio) 


tirement pension plens due al 


to union endeavers? 


Such is certainly the cz 


a sad blow it is to most 


workers of the nation 


of their number will ever gain the 25 
years of service with a single employer 


qualifying them for pensions. Mean- 


while, the cost of providing pensions 


will cause employers generally to hire 


only young workers and to try to get 
rid of their older employees. Thus mil- 
men will be 


and needlessly be- 


lions of able-bodied con- 


demned to penury, 


come burdens upon the productive mem- 
bers of society 


But is it not true that, in the days 


when there were no unions, factory 


workers were miserably paid? 


the case. To- 


the 


Such was undoubtedly 


day, for one hour’s work, average 


factory worker receives as much in the 


his 
five 


way of necessities of life as proto 


type of 1850 could earn in hours 


worker of a century 
The 


output 


was the 
little? 


But why 
paid so answer is that, 


ago 


in those days, factory Was very 


be paid 
Today 
physical output per 


that of 


low, and, obviously, wages must 


out of the ndustrial product 

factory 

hour is five times 
of 1850 

unions helped to increase out 


ryone knows reverse is 
Many 
bedding or 


Most 


incentive 


true unions e » in feather 


deliberately restrict output 


unions object to piecework and 


systems. Cases in which un 
employers to ir 


few 


ions cooperate wit! 


ase efficiency are and far be 


tween The experience of a certair 


electric company demonstrates that 


where union interference with produ 


tion is absent, and where employees ac 


tively coOperate with management to 


raise efficiency, the approximate dou 


bling of output, and hence of annual 


igs of the employees, is possible 


ymplishment 


amazing increase in the produc- 


s rf America’s manufacturing 
has 


but in 


been brought about not 
unionization 
arisen the 


of the thrifty with 


because of spite of 


of labor It has from cou 
pling of the savings 
the the 


Capital applied to 


genius of nation’s inventors 


new discoveries | 


resulted in marvellous machines 
ated by a tremendous amount of power 
factory 


been 


oper 


This explains why output per 


worker has, within a century, 


multiplied by five 


Since unions have hampered rather 


d this growth in produc- 
they cannot 


than facilitate 


tion per worker employed 


have been responsible for any increas¢e 


in the labor unless they 


earnings of 
have increased the percentage share of 


the workers in the value product. Just 
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what are the facts in this connection? 
United States figures show 
that, in 1904, when percent of 
factory workers these 
the 
1939, 
enrolled 45 per- 
the field, the 
only 36.8 
1909. In 
unionized 
75 percent, the 
but 40.7 
almost iden- 
Clearly un- 
not been able to enlarge la- 


Census 
but 13 
were 

40.6 pe 
added by manufacture. In 
had 
workers in 
workers 
percent—actually 
1947, the 
had to at least 
still 
percent of the value added 
tical with the 1904 figure 
ons | 


unionized, 


workers received reent of 
value 
when the unions 
cent of the 


share of these was 


less than 
when percentage 
grown 
received 


wage workers 


ave 
bor’s proportionate share in the product 
have re- 
the size of the total product, it 

that their aggregate earnings 
would have been decidedly greater if 
had never existed. 


of manufacturing. Since they 


duced 


follows 


unions 
Sut 


that 
increases in 


s it not obvious to everyone 


unions have gained wage 
try after industry? 
indoubtedly true that they have 
successful in forcing up wage 
The fact overlooked 
such pushing up of wage rates 
the combined 
all fae 


statistics 


commonly 


never increases 


or annual earnings of 


orkers Government 


at, in reality, this factory wage 
governed by the 


aggregate 


new 


ling power available in the nation. 


elationship can, indeed, be ex- 


1 by this simple equation 


total pay of factory 
13 (Gross new spendi 


minus 2.08 billior 


llows that pushing 


workers = 
g power 
dollars) 


up wage rates 


relatively faster than the growth in new 
spending power reduces the volume of 
employment. For example, in March, 
1950, after covering 2.08 billion dollars 
of fixed charges, Americans had remain- 
ing 18.76 billion dollars of free spend- 
Fourteen three-tenths 
percent of this came to 2.68 billion dol- 
lars. This was the sum available to pay 
factory workers. At $1.488 an 
hour, the average rate of pay (including 
pensions, ete.) prevailing in U. S. facto- 
ries in March, 1950, this 2.68 billion dol- 
lars was only enough money to hire 
11,464,000 workers for a 40-hour week. 
But the number of workers wanting 
that kind of jobs was about 13,824,000. 
Therefore, some i7 idle. 
If the average compensation had been 
cut from $1.488 to $1.244, all could have 
found employment. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that it was the unions which 
pushed up the average hourly factory 
wage to $1.48§ Therefore, they are 
responsible for 17 percent of potential 
factory workers what 
would otherwise these 
workers a period of exceptional pros- 
perity. From 1930 to 1940, by pricing 
their labor out of the market, millions 
of men and women normally attached 
to the manufacturing industry were pre- 
vented by their unions from supporting 
themselves by their own and 


ing power. and 


wage 


percent were 


labor 


being idle in 


have been for 


efforts, 
many were forced to eat the bitter bread 
of charity. 

In the light of this evidence the an- 
the 
helped factory workers?” 


swer to “Have unions 


is obvious. 


question 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Pernars you'll hit the 100 mark on this 
test, but you won't know until you have 
tried. The questions are based on articles 
in this issue of The Rotarian. If you get a 
perfect score, then you are really a 
kiver-to-kiver" reader. Answers are on 
page 56. 

|. Two of the following may propose 
Rotary legislation for Convention action. 
Which is the exception? 

The individual Rotary Club. 
The International Assembly. 
The District Conference. 

2. An in-a-nutshell summary of William 
F. McDermott's article about useful living 
might be: 

Honesty is the best policy. 
Don't cry over spilled mitk. 
Service above Seif. 

3. The key to Rotarian Marzotto's in- 
dustrial plans for improving his workers’ 
status is: 

A new social-security scheme. 
The codrdination of farm and factory. 
The decentralization of industry. 

4. Not far from the site of Rotary's 
Annual Convention this Spring is the 
restored 18th Century town of: 

Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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Wilmington, Delaware. 
5. In Thomas A. Edison's life, says Wal- 
ter D. Head, there is an example of: 
The foolishness of sleep. 
The urge to get ahead. 
Vocational Service in action. 
6. The specialty of the Family Service 
Association of America is: 
Saving busy housewives’ energy. 
Saving on household expenses. 
Saving courtbound marriages. 
7. Lawrence B. Biebel points out that 
men's clubs date back to the time of: 
Neanderthal Man. Socrates. Adam. 
8. The “Good-Neighbor Network" which 
David Hellyer writes about concerns: 
A coast-to-coast radio hook-up. 
Latin-American cultural centers. 
The repair of fishermen's nets. 
9. In the ruins of Berlin, Jules Romains 
saw the folly of: 
Building structures too high. 
Having too few bomb shelters. 
Political errors and lust for power. 
10. Behind Philip Lovejoy's phrase 
about “freckles getting together” is the 
story of: 
The sun's effect on the skin. 
Each man doing what he can. 
Boys and Girls Week. 
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MUU MUL LE IRCA et SURO CLL Lunt Tea 


speedy operation 


LOW COST 


with top features 


STURDY 


and trouble-free 





$1072 


‘Smith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


EE why Smith-Corona gives you more 
S for your money . . . Color-speed Key- 
board quickens finger action ... Error 
Control corrects 1istakes instantly before 
adding .. . “Clear” Signal gives positive 
indication of beginning of each computa- 
tion .. . Instant Tape-Eject shoots out the 
used tape with a flip of the finger. 

Smith-Corona Adding Machines last 
for years without costly servicing. Shop 
and compare . . . you'll find Smith-Corona 
offers appearance and advantages for 
which you'd expect to pay dollars more 
For complete facts, see your Smith-Corona 
dealer or mail coupon. 

* Price for all states permitting 
Fair Trade Laws. Subject 
to change. Tax exira 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A complete cash register 
plus adding machine serv- 
ice at lowest cost. 


——— SEND COUPON FOR FULL FACTS ~~ 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
707 &. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send detailed literature on 
[") Adding Machine () Cashier 

Name —— 

Address — 


State. 
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Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 


Do you really want to work all your life? 
You can take life ea lot sooner than y 
you know where t st and wh 
earn a smal) inc e fror art et ness 
can afford t 
One of 
Small Inco 


cludes Hawaii 


With this book, you learn: 


where Living 


You'd spend months, plus hundreds of dollars. if 
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Have Unions Helped Factory Workers? 


Most Definitely! Read the Record—William Green 


[Continued from page 27] 


need for protection against the arbitrary 
use of economic power by management 
for its own ends—they also make effec- 
tive his right to economic freedom, in 
its fullest 

2. Is 


sponsible 


sense, 


not unionization primarily re- 


for making factories safer, 


and for compelling employers to com- 


pensate employees for industrial acct- 


dents? 


Organized labor has taken the lead in 


a move for preventing accidents on the 


job and for assuring the individual 


worker adequate compensation for any 
that he might 


the advent of unionism, the in 


job accident sustain 


Before 


worker was helpless to bar 


gain with his employer over these meas 


ures or to argue with the various State 


legislatures for passage of workmen's 


ompensation legislation 


Here is one example of what hap 


pened without unionism: In a single 
on the eighth floor of a New York 
the Waist 


500 workers, of 


On 


room 


City loft building Triangle 


Company employed 
whom four-fifths 
March 25, 
unknown source quickly enveloped the 
the 


were women 


1911, a fire springing from an 


entil area, In holocaust 


that followed, the 


e factory 
factory workers found 
themselves trapped by locked doors and 
inadequate fire-protection measures 
More than 150 lost 


@s a-result of 


workers their lives 
this 


the company and inadequate 


gross negligence by 


local fire 


ordinances. Because this firm had suc- 


cessfully resisted union organization 
the workers had no opportunity to force 
any changes in their conditions. 
With 


has been altered 


this 


In the particular case 


the advent of unionism, all 


cited above, the development of a strong 


union in the ladies’ garment industry 


has forced employers to provide bette 
working sufficient 


safety 


space and sanitary, 


and fire-protection measures for 


the employees. In addition, steps have 


been taken to ensure that adequate fire- 

protection legislation is strictly en- 

forced 
Unions also have been able to 


urge 
before State legislatures the passage of 
factory-inspection and workmen’s com 
pensation When the 
the State of 
became effective early in 


workmen's 
Mis- 
1949, 
it brought to a close a movement led by 
organized for 
tion in all 48 States. 


laws 
compensation law in 
sissippi 
labor such State legisla- 
Although in many 
respects these laws are adequate, they 
represent the cornerstone of protection 
on which unions can build in the future. 

3. Are 


marily responsible for our present laws 


not labor organizations pri- 


dealing with minimum wages and unem- 
ployment insurance? 

It is a 
that 
would have been no legislation setting 


reasonable conclusion to say 


without organized labor there 


minimum wages or providing unem- 
ployment insurance. 
The 


legislation 


for minimum-wage 
States in the 
The 


growing labor movement exposed sweat 


movement 
began in the 
early years of the 20th Century. 


shop conditions under which factory 
were employed, and the result- 
the 
legislation 


bitterly 


workers 


ing reaction in many States forced 


passag of minimum-wage 


However, employers fought 
against these measures and attacked the 
the They 

n securing a ruling by the 
Court of the United States 
State minimum-wage 


the 


legislation in courts were 
successful 
Supreme 

that any 


f 


slation, even for protection of 


women and children, violated the U. S. 
tution. It 
position of the was 
that the mini 


mum wages were a proper subject for 


was not until the com- 
Supreme Court 


Const 


changed Court decided 


State legislation. 

Meanwhile, a movement had been de- 
veloped 
voke Federal authority in this field. This 


led by organized labor, to in- 


movement culminated in the passage by 
the Fair 
minimum 
hour, 


Congress in 1938 of Labor 


Act, 
wage at that 


Standards which set a 


time of 25 cents an 


automatically increased over the 
years to 4 
productivity of 
this 


pressure 


to be 
cents an hour. The 
the 
10-cent 
from o1 


next five 


national 


growing 


economy soon made wage 


obsolete, and, under 


ganized labor, Congress amended the 


law in 1949 to provide a 75-cent mini 


mun 
T same general development can be 


cited in the history of legislation deal 


ing with unemployment insurance. Un 


employment has always been considered 


a risk of America’s social and economic 


system, but until 


there 


the development of 


labor unions was no organized 


group ready to press for any insurance 





Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 55 


1. The International Assembly [page 
4). 2. Service above Self (page 9). 3. 
The codrdination of farm and factory 
(page 17). 4. Williamsburg, Virginia 
(page 22). 5. Vocational Service in ac- 
tion (page 25). 6. Saving courtbound 
marriages (page 28). 7. Socrates (page 
32). 8. Latin-American cultural centers 
(pege 31). 9. Political errors and lust 
for power (page 12). 10. Each man 
doing what he can (page 13). 
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Rotary Foundation 
Contributions 


By mid-December, 25 additional 
Rotary Clubs had made contribu- 
tions to the Rotary Foundation on 
the basis of $10 or more per mem- 
ber. This brought the total num 
ber of 100 percent Clubs to 2,185. 
Since July 1, 1950, Rotary Founda- 
tion contributions had exceeded 
$94,193. The latest contributors 
(with numbers in parentheses indi- 

cating membership) : 

CANADA 

Sioux Lookout, Ont. 

herst, N. 8. (39). 
JAPAN 

Asahikawa (28); Sapporo (47); 
Shizuoka (36). 

THE PHILIPPINES 
(26). 

UNITED STATES 

Shenandoah, Pa. (30); Wood 
stock, Va. (54); Waynesville, N. C. 
(51); Tower City-Porter, Pa. (37); 
Boone, N. C. (28); Gunnison, Colo. 
(54); Braddock, Pa. (62); Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (158); Dos Palos, 
Calif. (60); Deadwood, So. Dak. 
(43); Staunton, Va. (74); Kennett 
Square, Pa. (29); Tarkio, Mo. (51); 
Du Bois, Pa. (66); Crown Point, 
Ind. (44); Lynchburg, Va. (142); 
Mount Holly, N. J. (45); Lansdale, 
Pa. (65); Nokomis, Ill. (52). 


(42); Am- 


Daet 
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Through the efforts of trade unions, 


these retirement and welfare plans have | 


been continually improved and expand- 
ed to cover millions of additional work- 
ers. This is best demonstrated by ref- 
erence to the figures. In early 1947 
than 1% million American workers were 
covered by negotiated health, welfare, 
and retirement plans. Today well over 
7 million workers are covered by such 
plans established through collective 
bargaining. 

5. But is it not true 
there 


less 


the 


factory 


that, in days 


when were no unions, 
workers were miserably paid? 

It is undeniably true that prior to the 
the wage 


industries 


days of union 
earners in manufacturing 
were woefully underpaid 
If we examine the actual wages paid 
to factory workers prior to the days of 
union organization, can readily 
how low they For 
1880 bakers working about a 60-hour 
week were paid about $2 a day. Work- 
ers in steel mills were paid about $1.50 
a day A similar wage 
leather tanners. Women 
unskilled workers received even 
Thus dressmakers in New York 
the munificent 
and unskilled laborers were 


organization 


we see 


were example, in 


was paid to 


workers and 
lower 
wages 
were sum of 67 
cents a day 
paid in the neighborhood of $1 a day. 

While the 
lower in 1880 than it 
,eve n 


The 


cases every 


paid 


cost of living was much 
such low 
the 
that 


member of 


is today, 
then 


result 


wages could hardly buy 


necessities of life. was 
in far too many 
the family had to go into the 
the resulting evils of child 
and broken homes. 
The workers in the 


tactories 
with labor 
industries I have 
cited represent a reasonably good cross 
the American 
lation both in 1880 and today 


section of working popu 
Workers 
1880 


in these same occupations, who in 


received such terribly low earnings, to 
result of the 
widespread organization into unions of 
the rank and file of Amer 


skilled and unskilled alike. 


day carn guod wages as a 


ican workers, 

6. Have unions helped to increase out- 
put? 

As far American 
Federation of the 
close connection between rising produc- 
tivity The Fed 
eration Convention in that year declared 
that: 


Social inequality, industria 
and injustice must increase 
ers’ real wages, the 
their wages, coupled 
duction in the number making up 
the working day, are progressed in propor 
tion to man's increasing produc 
tion 


back as 1925, 
Labor 


the 
recognized 


and living standards 


instability 
work 

power of 
continuing re 


unless the 
power of 


World 


faced 


War II in 
the 
Federation's 


Again after 1946 
industry reconversion 
the 1946 


tion recognized that higher living stand 


when 
period, Conven 
ards depend on increased productivity 
as follows: 


productivity 
10ur 


Increased 
put per man 


and 
are essentia 


increased out 


to continuous 
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HAVE DEFECTIVE HEARING . . . 


Hard of hearing children don’t have an 
equal chance—and they realize it! That's 
why defective hearing often leads to “‘atypi- 
cal” behavior: truancy, lying, stealing, and 
other forms of juvenile delinquency. 
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increases in our standards of living and in 1890 would buy 50 cents’ worth of 
provide resources for paying higher wages 

Throughout the years there is no product, while his wage today buys 
question that union organization has 41-90 worth 


helped to increase productivity, reduce A number of specific examples of 
union cooperation to improve produc- 


tion may be cited as typical of the type 


costs, and improve production 


During the decade from 1930-1940 
when union membership grew more Of active interest in improving produc 


rapidly than in any previous period, tion and productivity which occurs in 
production per man-hour in the United union plants. Herbert J. Buchsbaum, 
States as a whole reached a new and president of the Buchsbaum Corpora 
tion, after many years of successful co- 
the previous decade from 1920-1930 6peration with Chemical Workers Local 


) 241, makes the wing statement: 
production per man-hour rose 22 pet #1, mak 1e following statemen 


exceptionally rapid rate of increase. In 


: HE. - Our union relationship has been a great 
cent, and this was a more rapid increase asset in the development of the company 


than the average for previous ten-year He indicates that union and manage 
periods. From 1930-1940, however, when ment have worked together to cut costs 
unions’ strength rose from 3'2 million and increase production. In six years 
to 9 million members, production per sales per worker increased threefold, 
man-hour increased 37 percent, a more supervision was reduced from one fore 
rapid rate than any previously achieved man per 20 ¢ mployee s to one per 100 
(These figures show national income lateness and loitering were eliminated 
produced per man-hour adjusted for pride in craftsmanship increased on the 
price changes.) art of the workers, morale improved 
Because wage increases ha paral with greater responsibility. During this 
eled rise in productivity | period workers’ wages increased 100 
union organization and the steady - ! it, Which is 33 percent more than 
sure of unions for highe a c | iverage for union factories genet 
S have come 
American railroads a simi 
and highe livin tandé lar program of union-management co 


the 60-year } od from 1890 t Ope on ¢ sts. On one railroad, union 


production r man-hour in U nanagement mmittees cleared 1,187 
months; in one shop 
rom men, 31 percent 


proportion i 
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A lunchroom that lives up to its name—or did during a Bangor, Me., flood. The 
watery record was put on film by John P. Vance, a member of the Bangor Rotary Club. 
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standing examples of improved produc- 
The fol- 


tion due to union cooperation 


lowing are typical: 
Union workers in a Wisconsin plant 
luced work 


54 to 


re time on important war 


48 hours a week 
They 


though 


work from 


using 
me number of men received 

wag increase, producing 
12%2 percent more an hour. In the Mon- 
anto Chemical Company, Monsanto, IIli- 
of 


increased 


much-needed chemicals 
450 tons a 
n one department, and output 
50 


nois, Output 


as from to 1,100 
month 
in another raised 


department was 


percent 
Workers Local 
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the Chemical 


cooperation of 
Union 
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Thomas A. Edison—Rotarian 
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he did not patent it Instead, 


t freely available to the medi- 
on 
the 


Marconi inventor, 
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work by 
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nis 1g to 


over 
own which 
related 
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in 
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many Ways in 
best 
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ation was interest 


f the he 
Edi- 


“The purpose of these 


which 


the known are the 


schol irships 


“is to stimulate 
in 
particular em- 


he said, 


of the youth of America 


1 development witl 


scientific matters and, more 


the that make 


high ideal 
of 


on 


finest type American man- 

Thomas A. Edi 
ternationalist, though he 
of h 


rough the impetus he 


son was a 
prob- 
that 


to 


never thought imself in 


role TI gave 
he 
the 


improvement of the world’s living stand- 


industrial 
major 


scientific and 


progress 


ranks contributor to 


as a 


ards—and he who contributes to world 


under- 
Also 
his, 


welfare helps remove one of the 
ises of discontent and war 


sult of 


lying ca 


inventions such 


as 
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came to this general conclusion: that al- 
though the better-paid and more highly 
organized industries of 1945 were also 
better paid in 1933, when they were still 
largely unorganized, real in 
the highly organized industries had in- 
creased over this period to a greater ex- 
tent than in 
tries. Moreover, he pointed out a fact 
which the labor movement has always 
stressed—namely, that union organiza- 
tion has not only been responsible for 
increasing the earnings of 
workers, but to extent 
had the effect of bringing up the gen- 
level of of the 
workers. 


earnings 


the less organized indus- 


organized 


some has also 


eral wages nonunion 


I could cite many instances, in 
which workers in such low-paid jobs as 
janitors and laundresses have been able 
to increase their pay over a 
ten years or so by 250-400 percent after 


too, 


period of 


they organized into unions. 


Our day-to-day experience has thus 
convinced us that through union organ- 
ization even workers in low-paid jobs 
can find a way to obtain the collective 
strength necessary to bargain with their 
employers on an equal basis. Indeed, 
collective bargaining is the 


open to them to obtain a decent level of 


only path 


wages 


man is supplied with mechanical hands 
to him and his 
set free for use in developing the 


work for energies are 
use- 
ful arts—the arts of peace, which must 
eventually triumph. 

Thomas A. Edison, as I 
was an honorary member of the Orange 
and West Orange Rotary Clubs. He ex- 
pressed his wholehearted approval of 
Rotary’s principles—principles which he 
had adopted as his own , 

One of the best examples of this hu- 
man side of Edison was at the 
Detroit jubilee of the electric light. A 
newsman asked the inventor he 
considered his most 
ment. Edison, cupping his hand behind 
his ear, asked the reporter to repeat the 
After a moment of reflection, 
he replied, “I know what you want me 
to say, but that isn’t it 
own greatest achievement is that I have 
to make a 


have noted, 


shown 


what 
satisfying achieve- 


question. 
I consider my 


been able few 
friends.” 

For years, Edison’s picture has hung 
on the wall of the Orange Rotary Club’s 
meeting room. It seems 
dominate it, and the 
most feel his presence—and why not? 
He was not only one of the great men 
of all time—he was in truth a real Ro- 
tarian. 
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WHEN a college dean calmly smiles 
at a newspaper reference to his “double 
life,” you can bet there’s a story in the 
situation somewhere. And in this case 
it's a hobby story told by the 
dean himself, Watter H. JUNIPER, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Canyon, 
Texas. 


college 


Usvatry a man reacts unhappily 
when a newspaper 
that he is leading a “double life,” but 
when that happened to me I got a 
“kick” out of it. I thought it was clever 
—and true 


publicly announces 


For, you see, I do lead a 
double life. Professionally, I am 
West State College in 
Hobby-wise, [I am a jockey,” a 
‘platter spinner,” or, in 
collector of old 


dean of 
Texas Canyon 
“disc 
less colorful 
terms, a phonograph 
records made during the period 1915 to 
1930 

rhe keynote of my hobby, 
in a simple phrase, is “Do you remem 
ber?” And listeners find themselves be 
ing carried back to the 

the era of bobbed 
Jack Dempsey and Babe Ruth, 
word puzzles, and Rudolph Valentino 

My record-collecting hobby began 
quite by chance one day when my wife 
my little daughter, and I were spending 
a happy hour or two searching among 
relics in the attic of 
home. There, among other 
found 40 old phonograph records In ex 
cellent condition. At home I 
them for friends—and they liked them! 
Soon other friends began dropping in to 
héar the 


neighbors 


expressed 


“good old days 


hair, short skirts, 


cross 


Grandmother's 
things, we 


played 


records almost as often as 
today drop in to 
television set 
Encouraged by such 
arranged to have my 
vear broadcast over a local radio station, 
and, in the jargon of 
the program “went over big 
seemed to regard the spectacle of a col 
lege professor-turned-disc-jockey 
cially newsworthy, and 
was receiving clippings 
parts of the country with such arrest 
ing captions as “Professor Leads Dou- 
Life,” and “Latin Prof Spins Discs 
Today my attic 
ords has grown to some 1,500 titles, in- 
cluding such favorites as 
Henry jurr singing Just a Baby's 
Prayer at Twilight, Vernon Dalhart tug 


ging at 


enjoy the 
interest, It was 
records of yester- 
show business, 


The press 


espe- 
long I 


many 


before 


from 


discovery of 40 rec 


old-time 


your heartstrings with In the 


Baggage Coach Ahead, and other mem 
orable recordings by John McCormack 
Fannie Brice, and the famous team of 
Moran and Mack 

For two years Waco, Texas 
KGNC in 
featured my re 


over a 


radio station, and later over 
Amarillo, Texas, I 
in a 
“Jukebox of 
now is my 


KGNC, and recently a nation 


weekly half-hour program 
Yesteryea! Underway 
1950-51 record program over 


il network 
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Looking and feeling “right at home” 
before the “mike,” Rotarian Walter H. 
Juniper tells listeners about the next re- 
cording on his “‘yesteryear” radio show. 
displayed a flicker of interest in the 
broadcast 
My “double 


radio “disc 


life’ as a college dean 
jockey” has become a 
Each 
Yesteryear” consists 
records along with a commen 
happening in the 
United States in general—and Texas in 
-at the time the records were 
enough to 
remember, the program affords a nos 
talgic half They that it 
makes them feel young again. And, sur 
prisingly from 
youngsters who admit to finding a cer 
tain curious charm in the pace and tem- 


and 


crowded and _ interesting one. 


“Jukebox of show 
of five 

tary on what was 
parti ular- 
popular. For listeners old 


hour write 


enough, I also hear 


pos of yesteryear. 


I don't 
dean, 


plan to stop being a college 
Rotarian here in 
Canyon, to embark on a radio career 
gut it is fun trying in an amateur way 
combination Arthur Godfrey- 
Deems Tavlor-Gabriel Heatter. 


professor, and 


to be a 


Fair- 
Vinnesota, is a collector, too, but 
with 


concerned 


ROTARIAN S. FRANK DurGa, of 
mont, 
that 
ROTARIAN 


with 


isn't all he has in 
Both are 


objects In Ro- 


common 
JUNIPER 
round, spinning 
JUNIPER’S case, 
With RoTARIAN 
Here’s his story 
Isn't it true that we take for granted 
so many things we are dependent upon? 
example. From the 
born, they play an indis- 
role in practically everything 
Baby 
tricycles, 


TARIAN it happens to be 


DurGa, it’s 


re¢ ords 


wl s 


Like wheels, for 
time we are 
pensable 

have 


and do carriages, little 


gons, bicycles, roller 
scooters, “hot rod” cars, the fam- 
itomobile—all these forms of con- 
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are wheeled. An obvious fact, 

worth considering 

and industry 

dence upon wheels 
Our clothes, 


f life's 


one 
Dusiness again 
must be 
shelter, food, 


our 

ad- 
and 
juxuries 


j 


necessities and 
some related to 
their manufact 
Wheels just about as ines- 
mechanical can be. 
with this importa of the 
its history, development, ro- 
I be- 
of 
about 
drawn 
stagecoaches, 
locomo- 


wheels 
distri- 


way 
ure and 
are 


as a 


device 


nce 


ind present-day functions 
hobby It 
g pictures 


wheel” consists 
and _ stories 
vheels early horse 


on 
fancy carriages 
and 
other 
otner 


ons implements 
forms of transporta- 
section of my collection 
to industrial wheels, such as 
machine gears, belt wheels, 
water mills, the old spinning 
d other circular f1 which 
yr control machine motion 
stories” of my 
about 
romance, 
about the 
the motion-picture in- 
1e about a crippled hunter 
his sport wheel 
s also one deci- 
by Court 
Jersey which prevented a 
collecting unemployment 
simply 
because he was un- 
to ride a wheeled 
vehicle to and from 
her 


ames 


department 
many tales 
fields of science 


n includes 
in the 
“here stories 


are 
in 
in his 
it the 


a Supreme 


abo 

i down 
New 
from 


compensation 
able 


job 
I have wheel” sto- 
but 
its first ap 
peat the print 
ed take my 
mind off wheels once 
in a while, I thought I 
So, at 83 of 
club 
wheels 


Ro 
rs on 


ry 


this will be 


about ivself 


ance oI 


1 
page I 


Durga 


ip golf years 
out to our local country 


is refugee fron 


d, found my unger 
Ss using golf 


rrie 


ssed it wheels 


page of one of my wheel 
there will 


of 


eventually 
the Rota 


world ar 


be a 
story 
und the 


and 


wheel— 
generating 
understand gz among 


any different 


What’s Your Hobby? 

“ to shar t? é d if you 
farian 8 
rite to 

that 
listing 
imenthal 


request), 


Mate h-Rook Covers: 
I l 1-book 

San Franc 

riffel (8 ghter of 

u Eldora, 


» Dishes: 
a 


remple 


K. Spoor 
ooth-pick 
and 
Ill., 


Rotarian—col 
preferably of 
i6 E. Exchange St 


] 
colore glass 


ore 

S.A 

View Cards ofr EF Churches: 
E. Warner (collects i Epis 


ARY, 195 


copal churches; 
Clinton, Mich., 

First-Day Covers 
(18-year-old son 
day covers and stamps; w it exchange), 
P. O. Box 85, Cebu City, The Philippines 

Coins; Paper Money: Gordon White (15- 
year-ola son of Rotarian—collects coins and 
paper money; will trade), Box 109, Luray, 
Va..US.A 


Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

James Ralph Nattinger (10-year-old son of 
Rotarian—desires to correspond with young 
people in English-speaking countries other 
than U.S.A. and Canada; collects stamps and 
rocks), Stewart-Nattinger, Inc., Clinton, Mo., 
USA 

Sheila Walker (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with boys 
and girls all over the world), P. O. Box 131, 
Grand Falls, N. B., Canada 

Sammie Franklin (23-year-old 
of Rotarian—desires to contact 
ple in ranching countries such 
and Argentina), P. O. Box 225 
US.A 


will exchange), Box 472 
A. 

Tio 
first- 


ms Stamps: Cesario 


daughter 
young peo- 
as Australia 
Poteet, Tex., 


Patricia Bouzaid (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants to exchange letters with 
young people in other countries; interested 
in sports, stamps, dancing, music, animals), 
35 Herbert St., Masterton, New Zealand 

Charlotte Hague (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to write to young people; 
collects paper napkins and picture _ post- 
cards), 1409 Koenigstein, Norfolk, Nebr., 

S.A 

Win Hlaing (18-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen pals of all ages in other 
countries; interested in reading, 
stamps), 53, Windermere Road, 
Burma, 

Thomas O’ $e 
tarian—wou to correspond with 
others Seausamed in collecting stamps; will 
exchange), 909 Allegheny St., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Jo Ann Smedley 
Rotarian—wishes 
interested in 
W. Lancaster 
Us 


music, 
Rangoon, 
(10-year-old son 


of Ro- 


(15-year-old daughter of 
pen friends aged 14-16 
sports, movies, animals), 78 

Ave., Downingtown, Pa., 


S./ 

Marlene Morris (13-year-old 
Rotarian—wants to correspond 
people aged 13-15), 119 
Custer, So. Dak., U.S.A 

Betty Ann Butts (16-year-old daughter 
Rotarian — wishes correspondence 
young people interested in music, 
sports, knitting), 203 Morris St., 
Mo., U.S.A 

Eduardo Marfori (15-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes to write to young people 
interested in stamps, view cards, books, 
coins), Tagbilaran, Bohol, The Philippines 

Francisco Marfori (nephew of Rotarian- 
interested in forming a world-wide pen-pal 
club), Tagbilaran, Bohol, The Philippines 

Patricia Ching (14-year-old daughter 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals; interested 
embroidery, Sports), P. O. Box 53, 
Oahu, Hawaii. 

Glenys Ferguson (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires friends aged 14-16 in 
other countries in dancing, 
sports, modern music; collects stamps and 
movie-star photos) Storthes St., Mount 
Lawley, Australia 

Mary Lou Cosser (13-year-old daughter 
Rotarian—desires pen pals from 
tries; enjoys reading, sports 
cards and match boxes), 
lamaque, Que., Canada 

H. G. Fisher, Jr 


daughter 
with 
Woodlawn 


of 
young 
Dr., 


of 

with 
dancing, 

Lebanon 


nephew of 


of 
in 
Ewa, 


23 


of 
other coun- 
collects post- 
Sigma Mines, Bour- 


(18-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like to corre spond with young 
people aged 17-19 in South America and 
elsewhere; interested in horses, instrumental 
music, stamps), 103. F a Hi: all, Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, t 

Pauline Trotter 
Rotarian—wishes to write to young people; 
interested in stamps, films, skating, garden- 
ing), 95 Aln St., Oamaru, New Zealand 

Denny Ellerman (9-year-old of Rotar- 
ian—wishes to contact young people in- 
terested in Nature study, hunting, camping, 
hiking, collecting match covers), Ellerman 
Motor Co., Fayette, Mo., U.S.A 

Barbara Schanz (14-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
interests include animals, n 
stamps), 626 4th St., 


(15 ) year old daughter of 


son 


daughter of 
aged 13-15 
ovies sports 
Watervliet, N. Y., U.S.A 

Carol Snyder (12-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals aged 11-13; inter 
ested in photography, stam ps, 
animals, rocks), 440 S. P Ponca City 
Okla., U.S.A 

Anna _ Bjarnason 
would like 


usic, sports 
alm St., 


(daughter of Rotarian- 
to correspond with young people 
throughout the world interested 
theater, sports, travelling, music), 
65, Reykjavik, Iceland 
Peter Clarke (10-year-old 
—desires pen friends 
baseball, swimming, 
i9 Ritchard Ave., 


in books, 


Vidimelur 


son of Rotarian 
interested in movies, 
football, automobiles), 
» Coogee Australia 
‘HE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


MAYBE YOU DON’T 
NEED A 
DAVIDSON DUAL 


BUT LET’S 
FIND OUT 


This Davidson 
Dual is a 
money saving 
investment for 
rinting office forms, 
Labs ads, envelopes, bulletins, 





advertising folders... black and white 
or multi-color . . . either offset or 
letterpress. Whether you need it de- 
pends on the type and volume of your 
printing requireme nts. We'll gladly 
make an analysis and give you an 
honest answer .. . without 

obligation, Write today. 


Davidson 
-_ 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1024-52 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


IN OFFICE CHAIRS T00 


inher 
KY 7, 


CHING 
~ 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Proper Seat- 
ing is a Specialty.” Explains the importance 
of fitting chairs to the individual and to 
the job. Also a seating service program that 
pays off in better morale, greater efficiency. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., Department 


226, Elkhart, Indiana. 


DO/MORE cabo rlledl chedid 


eo) 


MITCHELL 
2748 S$ 


MFG 
34th St M 


COMPANY 


woukee 





“I Have Earned an Average of 


715224NHOUR” 


with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 





coe William F. Wydallis, Ohio 
any Others ‘‘Cleaning Up’’— 
an YOU! 


AMAZING neu 

fire extingu 
Tiny Presto 
size of a flashlight! 
job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy 
Ends fires fast as con Fits in palm 
of hand r rr nteed 
20 years! Sells f 


Ww 
t. No obligat MERLITE 
tne eg a 20! East 


pn St.. New York 3 aA f AN ~%' 


Science's pa ¢ Ltd 71 - 
New Midget -y Qe If you want a re 

Miracle trator send $ 

“PRESTO” ve 


wlar Pi t 


BRONZE TABLETS COST SO 
LITTLE! Awe: 


Hon 
Memorials Test 
Building 8 
lasting 1 


Prompt Ma:! 
"Bronze Tablet Headquarters'’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co., Ine. 


570 Broadway, © 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4 
which there are Rotary Clubs 
play stand. Raised Emblem. 


$32.50 


of countries i 
Mahogany finish dis 
Complete, 


Ci 3 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED wiTH 
OUR SCRIPTS . aon SERVICE - PRICE #12.50 


Tete, SACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS ‘ILL. 


-1N Steel or 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
—— WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
/ \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P _REDINGTON 4 CO. 


‘a FOLDING CHAIRS 


DEPT. 180 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be 
their 
under this 


paid to Ro- 
tarians or wives submitting 
stories used 


Send 


heading 


entries to Stripped Gears, 
Vagazine, 35 East 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Delbert S. 


ROTARIAN 

* Drive, 
favorite of 

Tryon, a member of the 
Club of LeSueur, Mi 


Rotary 


nesota,. 


An Englishmen and a Scotsman 
train Western 
decided to while away 
until dinner asking each 
questions, the 


on a crossing the 
prairies, 
the time 
other 


couldn’t answer 


man who 


his own question 
having to pay for the two dinners 
The Scot “How do 
prairie there dig 
holes without leaving any 
dirt around them? 

The Englishmar 

question 


ich the 


asked those 


dogs out thelr 


excess 


the Sx 


You answ 











Father Takes Over 
little chap 
you would 


ent old dad 


wearing m jou hear! 


guy, I’ 


mu awl 


iARD WHEELER 


Double Addition 

Be as sharp as the word 
For use on 
idd another “s” 
Hou 
This poetic conundrum wa i 
incan McConnell, of Oakmont 


boot and cap and dres 
and you u 


ittle use this word car 


\ 


Easy Does It 
You must be quick to ansv 


lowing which if you know, you know 


instantly. That’s why easy does it. Who 


or what 
1. Tell no tales? 
2. Run deep? 


3. Conquers all things? 


Wins the 


race? 


ghs best? 
the edge of husbandry* 


t litt] ey > 
a Little c 


’ 


Stripped Gea 


9. Homeward plods his weary way? 

10. Loves a lover? 

11. Make the mighty 
yleasant land? 


ocean and the 


12. Comes but once a year? 
13. Slam the door on the doctor's 
Brings the snow? 

Doth mock the 


This quiz was submitted by 
gre of Charleston, Arkansas 


The answers to these 


meat it feeds on? 
Helen Petti 


quizzes will be 

found on the following page. 
Man in a Rut 

I know her birthday’s coming soon 

It's on my memo pad 

, lovely gift 

had 


To shop for 


I know she's 


some rare 


never 


That 
The day arrives, 

top in at the 
And buy perfume 
—S 


how I always plan it, till 
and then 
corner 


drug 


again 


OMAR BARKER 


“Twice Told “ales 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


A mother of 13 was a 
you care fo ) 
“When I 
took up all my time, so what 


“How can 
children?” She 
child, it 
more 
LONGVIEW, 


ked 
many 
replied had only one 
can 
Rotaview, TEXAS 
this business needs,” Mr. Jones 
Db applicant, “is a chief wor 
to do the worrying In 
The job pays $300 a week 
do,” said the applicant, 
me the $300?” 
said Mr. Jones, “is your first 
The Billings BIL! 
MONTANA 


Cogwheel 


At one 
comment, but now even 


Bell, 


time laziness was something 
automobiles 
hiftless.—Cou VAN WERT, OHIO 
A gentle 


lane 


old Quaker, 

encountered a young 
from the 
was not room enough for them to 
them 


driving along a 
narrow man 
driving direction 
There 


pass 


opposite 
each other unless one of 
would back his car 
“I think,” called out the 
fatherly tone 
for me, for I am older 
“I'll not 
angrily 


Quaker ina 
should make way 
than thou art.’ 
inch,” the young 
Then he pulled 
and began to read as 


“thou 


budge an 
replied 
spapelr 

at in his car 
The Quaker leaned back comfortably 


his seat and let 


man 


a new 


his eyes wander con 
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over the 
he called out at length 
read that paper I should be 


peaceful rural scene. 
“when 


wouldst lend it to me.” 
ung man gave up the contest.— 
Vonitor 


Science 


How did you make this cake, 


Groon 
dear? 
Bride 


from a 


Here’s the recipe. I clipped 

magazine.” 

Groom: “Are you sure you read the 
? The other side tells how to 

garden.” — Smog, SouTH 

BURGH), PENNSYLVANIA 


rock 


are two kinds of voters: Those 
vote for your candidate—and 
rant, prejudiced fools.—Tuc- 


CSON, ARIZONA 

Any big men born around 
Nope, best we can do is ba- 
rent in the city, I suppose.”— 


y Sprocket, CLay CENTER, KAN- 


eason many of us can't save 
that our neighbors are always 
something we can't afford The 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 


rdest job for a 
good manners wit 


Fort Wort! 


seeing 


agraph, TEXAS. 


fe is poetic,” man said 


“Every day she awakens me at sunrise 
with, ‘Lo, the morn’!” 

“My wife is realistic,” said the other 
man. “She gets me out at daylight with, 
‘Mow the lawn’!"—The Bee, BUSHNELL, 
ILLINOIS. 


In the good old days a man who was 
down to his last dollar at least knew 
where his next three meals were com- 
ing from.—The Spindle, Marion, OH10. 


Stenographer—a girl you pay to learn 
to spell while she’s looking for a hus- 
band.—Rotaview, LONGVIEW, TEXAS. 


The average boy uses soap as if it 
came out of his allowance.—The Oil 
Can, Mason City, ILLINOIs. 


Spending the Evening 

We view with dismay 

Guests who display 

Inexhaustible staying power; 

We're partial to 

Those parents who 

Have a sitter employed by the hour! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
(Ja suoUl pPeAd-Udd13 
ayi 10) Asnoywar “CT Aaenuer “tI asodau 
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{jyseuoH{ “Cc Apeais pue MOIS ‘Ff 1oge'] “¢ 
SAGEM []S “JZ “USUI PRag “[ :1] sa0q Asva 
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Limerick Corner 


Ever hear someone say, “Oh, anyone 
can write verse? That's probably true 
at least when he has in mind a verse of 
limerick proportions. There are, you 
know, but five lines in a limerick, and for 
The Fixer's purpose, you need think of 
only four—the first four. Some 300,000 
readers will be given an cpportunity to 
prepare a last line for you! Here's the 
procedure: After you have penned the 
first four lines of a limerick, mail them to 
The Fixer, The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. If yours is 
selected as the limerick-contest winner of 
he month you will receive $5 

on 


William S. Brown, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Santa Barbara, California, 
contributed the limerick winner for this 
month. Read it carefully (see below), 
then write out a last line to complete it. 
If your line is one of the "ten best,"’ you 
will receive $2. Closing date: April 15. 


FINE NEWS 
A Rotarian whom I have in mind 
Just hated like heck to be fined; 
He would mutter and grouch 
As he reached for his pouch, 


ZEST-FULL 
Always present at a picnic is the ant, 
and with him come many an uncle and 
aunt. The picnic described in this corner 
of The Rotarian for October was no ex- 
ception—and it had a bad effect on one 
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of the guests. Recall the "situation"? 
Well, here it is again: 


A picnic was planned for a guest 
Who always ate food with great zest; 
But when ants appeared, 
The guest disappeared, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines se- 
lected by The Fixer to complete it: 
Leaving the ants and his pants to the rest. 

(O. L. Johnson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Linton, Indiana.) 
A while, till the next meal, to rest. 
rs. J. F. Morris, wife of a 
Nagercoil, india, Rotarian.) 
He had failed in the picnicker's test. 
(lan M. Strange, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Antioch, California.) 
And ! attest he'll digest with the rest. 
(Harry B. Reid, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hamilton, New Zealand.) 
The host probably thought HIM the "' pest.” 
(Geoffrey W. Duffield, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Great Yarmouth, England.) 
DDT, not food, was his quest! 
(John W. Drew, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Tomah, Wisconsin.) 
With the cookies tucked under his vest. 
(J. F. Clifton, member of the Rotary 
Club of Belfast, Northern Ireland.) 
Shouting, "! like my ‘meat’ at home best!” 
(Mrs. Louise D. C. Nobel, Washington, D. C.) 
And ran into a big hornets’ nest. 
(Dr. A. S$. McFarlane, member of the Rotary 
Club of Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada.) 
For he was no anteater at best. 
Peter J. Cascio, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hartford, Connecticut.) 


Select that one perfect rug for 
home or office from Nahigian 
Brothers’ world-famous collection 
of modern and antique Oriental, 
Aubusson and Chinese rugs. 
Here you'll find colors, styles 
and sizes to satisfy every taste... 
every budget. 


RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ROTARIANS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 
ESTABLISHED 1890 


FRanklin 2-8800 


169 N. Wabash Ave. * 


| __ Chieago’s finest rug store - 
: 
featuring Chicagos finest values 


ty } 


ROTARIANS! 


MAKE YOUR NEXT MEETING 
A MEMORABLE EVENT! 
Dramatic! Informative! Entertain- 
ing! Films currently being shown 
by leading business, educational 
and professional organizations 

everywhere! 


Write for list of 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures, from 20 to 40 minutes in length, some 
in full color, all available ot no cost other 
than small return shipping charges. 
Address: 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., DEPT. R 
1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, N.Y. 


UNITED WORLD 
FILMS, INC. 








THIS IS THE MONTH 
when Rotary passes its 46th mile- 
stone. If you’ve been a reader of 
THE Rotarian for several years, 
you will recall cur custom, in the 
Rotary-luncheon tradition, of hav- 
ing “a few remarks” in the Febru- 
ary issue frem Paul P. Harris. 
For it was he who one night in 
1905 gathered three friends to- 
gether in downtown Chicago and 
thus launched our movement. 
Founder Paul passed on to his re- 
ward in 1947, rich in memories and 
revered for his personal idealism 
which will forever stamp Rotary 
As we recall his final days, we 
think of one of the last of his many 
articles he contributed to THE Ro- 
TARIAN. In it appeared these words, 
appropriate now as then: 

I like to think that the pioneering 
days of Rotary have only just begun 
... There are just as many new things 
to be done as ever there were. Kaleido- 
scopic changes are taking place, many 
of them without our will. Even to 
hang to the fringe of this fast-changing 
world is about all most of us can do 
Rotary simply must continue to pio- 
neer or be left in the rear of progress 

In this cataclysmic period our Fourth 
Object stands out in bold relief: “The 
advancement of international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and 
professional men, united in the ideal 
of service.” 

Here’s a chance for pioneering if 
ever there was one Rotary may be 
only a still smal’ voice, but neverthe- 
less it is a voice and there are none 
too many 


FOUNDER PAUL WAS FOLLOWED 
by Glenn C. Mead as President 
(1912-13) of the infant National 
Association of Rotary Clubs. Glenn 
is still with us, practicing law in 
Philadelphia, and his seasoned dis- 
cernment gives special point to 
his remarks on page 6. Perhaps 
your Club will be one of the many 
which will hear As J Look Back 
read from the rostrum at the meet- 
ing nearest February 23 

THIS BEING THE MONTH 
when we take a look backward, 
we pass along a bit of historical 
miscellany about the founding of 
the Rotary Club of Quebec. It 


64 


was chartered in 1919, but it took 
root slowly. A year later Arch C. 
Klumph, who was President of 
totary in 1916-17, visited the an- 
cient city. Club President Frank 
Carrel was discouraged. Things 
just hadn’t got going. Arch then 
told how the year previous he and 
the late J. Layton Ralston, who 
was to become Canada’s Minister 
of Defense, had been on a Rotary 
mission to England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. They had found 
the Rotary pulse strong in 19 over- 
seas Clubs despite the strain of 
World War I. 

President Carrel’s interest grew 
as the story expanded. Then he 
asked his visitor to repeat it — 
omitting nothing — at a meeting 
that night of the Automobile Club 
of Quebec, of which he was presi- 
dent. 

“This I did,” Arch recalls, “and 
to a crowd of more than 200 men. 
At the close as Carrel and I left to 
catch a train, a long line of men 
followed us shouting to him, ‘Put 
me down for Rotary!’ and ‘I want 
to join!’ And so the Rotary Club 
of Quebec was reborn. And from 
it has now come that remarkable 
personality Arthur Lagueux—the 
man we honor as leader this year 
of all Rotary.” 


SO MUCH FOR HISTOR\— 
and now for a look ahead. When 
remotest readers have received 
this issue, the January meeting 
of Rotary’s Board will be over 
and will have discussed problems 
amazing not alone for their quan- 
tity, but for their complexity, which 
grows out of the fact that Rotary is 
international. Restrictions in cur- 
rency exchange, which may mean 
little to you in press dispatches, 
pose a practical problem for an 
organization with Clubs in some 
80 countries. Important though 
fiscal and other regulations may 
be, even more vital are factors 
which may limit opportunities 
for Rotary and for Rotarians to 
achieve the basic purpose of the 
organization, which is to serve. 

Prior to World War II, you may 
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recall, Rotary Clubs were volun- 
tarily dissolved in several Euro- 
pean countries because therein 
conditions had arisen which made 
it impossible for them to abide by 
the principles set forth in our 
Four Objects. A considered state- 
ment issued by the Board, and 
later confirmed by Convention ac- 
tion, put it plainly, saying: 

The Board maintains its conviction 
that the full attainment of the Rotary 
ideal of service can only be achieved 
in countries where there is liberty of 
the individual, in freedom of thought, 
speech, and assembly, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from persecution and 
aggression, and freedom from want 
and fear. Where this liberty does not 
exist Rotary cannot live. 

Perhaps this statement of policy 
will throw light on Rotary’s place 
in the confused international pic- 
ture of today—and tomorrow. 


BUT ONE THING IS SURE 
and that is that Rotary, the organ- 
ization, is growing. In the past 
ten years, Clubs have increased 
from 5,100 to 7,191 and members 
from 210,000 to 344,000. Perhaps 
that’s pointing with pride. If so, 
let the critic make the most of it, 
for we’re not through. Now with 
superpride and with both fingers 
we point at something more. It’s 
a fact, confirmed by thousands of 
local Club publications, that Ro- 
tarians are showing resolute lead- 
ership on the home-defense front. 
We venture that their hours spent 
last month preparing their com- 
munities to meet emergencies 
would look like the distance from 
here to the-star Betelgeuse! 


THERE’S ANOTHER FRONT 
—one all of us will hear more 
about—where Rotarians have spe- 
cial opportunity for distinguished 
service. That’s by setting a per- 
sonal example of adherence to 
new regulations for buying and 
selling merchandise. The law has 
a long arm to deal with black mar- 
keteers, but harder to curb are 
those who masquerade as legiti- 
mate businessmen but will “make 
just this exception” anytime for 
a “fast buck.” 

Perhaps in calling attention to 
this we’re suggesting a theme for 
a lively roundtable discussion in 
your Club. 
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“We sterted our bond buying program 
before the war, purchasing two $18.75 
bonds a month through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co. When war came, 
we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds 
went for our country’s victory.” 





FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





* The bonds Lila and I bought 


for our country's defense helped us 
fo own our own home! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


“Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” says engineer-sportsman 
Selden Robinson, “‘then helped me to improve 
on my original investment through the purchase 
of a better home. My story should encourage 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 





“Bonds paid $2800 down on a house in 
1945. They provided $500 toward a 
new car. And this year when we traded 
our first house for a new brick one, 
bonds paid the difference. We had the 
money only because of our systematic 
bond buying program.” 


“We've saved $4,000, and now we're 

buying bonds toward a college educa- 

tion for our two daughters, Emily, 15 

and Carol, 8. There’s no surer savings 

are than Payroll Savi and 
. 5. Savings Bo which are 

by the greatest nation on earth!” 





The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, 
too—just as the Robinsons did. It’s 
easy! Just start now with these three 
simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch 
your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week or 
month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, 
becomes a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by 


signing up today in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 
You may save as little as $1.25 a 
week or as much as $375 a month. If 
you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, 
in 10 years you'll have bonds and 
interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not only 
for yourself and your family but for 
the free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you'll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as Selden 
and Lila Robinson have done. 





How to make people listen to YOU 
Think well of YOU...Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


“Winning Your Way With People” 
$3.00 in the publisher's edition 


Yours F RE 


os a new subscriber 


Look at all the “winning tips” you 
get—that you can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People 
How to Build a Winning Personality 
How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 
How to Help the Customer Buy 

How to Come Out of Your Shell 

How to Be Happy Though Married 
How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 
The “Just-as-I-Am” Complex 

How People Will Pay You Back 

Your Letter is You Speaking 

Personal Television by Telephone 


For Your First Executive Book Selection— 


Word Power Made Easy 


by Norman Lewis 


Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 
Method for Achieving the Goals You Desire! 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 


q under the sun.” 


A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
—— to their success. 

es—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People” —the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
ways “trademark” people who do not 
understand how to get along with 
those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 

Here, at last, is a guide to handling 
people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the President of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
for many years a feature editor for 
the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people listen 
to you, think well of you, agree with 
you and remember you. In simple 
language, it explains how to gain 
poise and confidence, how to put your 
ideas across, how to think on your 
feet, how to make better speeches, 
write more compelling letters, in- 
crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 


Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher's edition 

is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People’ FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 
to introduce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of cur report, “The Executive,” 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act NOW! 


Fe en a SSS SSS Sees 


I EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 134 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


together witt 
my first selectio: 


of your gift offer to send me FREE 
Winning Your Way With People,” 
er Made Eas by Norman Lewis, as 


for the members griee of only $3.50 


{ 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 
you will cancel my subscription or I will send you the price of my 
first selection plus a few cents for shipping. Then you are to send 


me each month free 


a copy of 


describing the 
I choose 


The Executive 


forthcoming selection so that I can accept or reject it as 
N 


ynly obligation is to purchase as few as four Executive Books I 


Those who can move men to action throu 
their ability to spe ak and write a get 

the ‘ ‘big money.” In his widely acclaimed new 

book, “Word Power Made Easy,” Norman Lewis 

shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, 

effective, gocpecene vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the 

meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- 
nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns 
only 50 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many 


in ONE HOUR! Publisher's retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. 


Executive Books, 100 Sixth Ave, N.Y. 13 


Books by men at the TOP for those on the way UP 


withi n the coming twelve months. 
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